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Building in the Atomic Age lf gamma radiation can make a soft plastic 
stronger than steel—and fireproof too 


what will it do to tomorrow’s construction and design techniques? (p. 94) 
Six new stores A portfolio of sales stimulating ideas for use on Main Street (p. 108) 


News How does the new tax bill benefit the industry? (p. 128) 
y 





Technology Industry collaboration produces a new and promising spandrel truss 
and a lively topic for a round table discussion (p.152 


Forum forecast: 1955 Building will boom to $39 billion (p.130 


The building of the month An electrical substation designed as a handsome four-color ad (below and p: 126) 
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The wall and doors 





paint a mural 





of color and light 





BRIEF DATA 


Glass— %” thick. Muralex patterned on both surfaces. 





glass of same thickness. 
Reversible—can be used right or left hand. 
Standard Sizes—2’6” x 6'8” 2'5'"e” x 6’7 Ve” 
2’8” x 6'8” 2'7' Ve” x 6'7 6" 
3’0” x 6'8” 2/11'Ye” x 6’7 Ye” 
3/0” x 70” 2’11'Ye” x 611 %6” 










Closers—when specified, the door can be shipped with 
a Sargent closer or prepared for use with an LCN 
concealed closer. 


For more complete information, see the Securit 
Door insert in Sweet's Architectural File. 





INTERIOR GLASS DOORS 


Tempered—three to five times stronger than untempered 





Two patterned glass doors blend perfectly into this patterned glass wall. 
They pick up color and light—transmit them softly from either side. 
Yet the view is obscured for privacy. 


The Blue Ridge Securit* Interior Glass Door is a single piece of 
tempered glass, patterned on both sides. It is attractive in many 
settings. The glass goes well with other materials, and its-neutral tone 
harmonizes with other colors. Being tempered, the Securit Door is 
toughened to take hard usage. 

Easy to hang. Needs no cutting, no mortising. Arrives at the job 
with distinctive, easily applied hardware. 

The cost compares favorably with that of high-quality doors of 
ordinary materials—and you save on installation and maintenance costs. 

Your L:O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer will be glad to give you all 
the facts. Look for his name in phone book yellow pages, under “‘Glass’’. 
Or write us direct. *® 


Securit Doors are part of this wall of Muralex patterned glass 
in the offices of Bert Mills, Inc., St. Charles, Illinois. 
Architects: Burgess, Stevens G Purdy, Chicago. 


Patterned glass has many uses — Blue Ridge Patterned Glass offers both 
function and beauty for many places in offices, homes, stores and institutions. 
In partitions, for example . . . to lighten a hall . . . for distinctive cupboard 
doors. . . for lovely built-in furniture. Choose from linear, checkered and over- 
all designs in plain, textured or Satinol* finishes. 


PITITITICIITITITITT TTT TiTirirriririrrieriiiiiiirrirriiiriiiiiriii iii 


Libbey-Owens:‘Ford Glass Co.., Dept. B-2094 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please.send me your folder “Blue Ridge Securit Interior Glass Doors’’. 
I would also like the booklet of ideas for using Blue Ridge Patterned 


Glass in homes other buildings. (Check one or both.) 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 


City ZONE STATE 
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Congress writes new angles 
into US construction spending 


Funds appropriated are nothing surprising, but policy 


shifts are. Hoover Commission to study lease-purchase 


Though dollarwise it broke no records in providing funds for federal building activities, 
Congress in its final months gave several government construction programs a new look. 
Military public works, Hill-Burton aid to hospitals and federal aid to airport construction 
were routine. The important moves: authorization of a lease-purchase method of acquir- 
ing federal buildings; a shift back to direct construction of housing at military bases 
(appropriation for which was sharply cut at the last minute) and specific permission to 
the General Services Administration to pay brokerage fees in disposing of surplus fed- 


eral real estate holdings. 


Lease-purchase—the most important of 
the new moves—was unique enough to cause 
the Hoover Commission to set up a task force 
on federal real estate to examine the pro- 
gram at its next meeting. John R. Lutz, for- 
merly of Stone & Webster, is chairman. Prob- 
ably the chief question the Hoover group will 
consider is whether the obvious advantages of 
lease-purchase are sufficient to offset the fact 
that in the long run such a program will cost 
the government more than if it did the build- 
ing itself. The argument in favor of the lease- 
purchase approach, of course, is that it avoids 
large federal outlays at a time when it is par- 
ticularly important to hold down spending. 
Meantime, the House public works committee 
gave the green light to 29 lease-purchase 
deals submitted by GSA. They involve con- 
struction costs totaling $42.9 million, with 
yearly lease installments coming to an aggre- 
gate $6.4 million. The latter figure exceeds 
the $5 million limit that may be contracted 
for during the first fiscal year; it was pur- 
posely upped by GSA in order to give the 
committees some basis for selectivity. The 
Senate public works committee was still mull- 
ing over the list, but had promised quick 
action. 

Largest project on the GSA list was a new 
barge office building in New York to house 
federal port activities for an estimated cost 
of $9.7 million. Second largest: a $9.6 million 
AEC building in Washington. The Post Office 
Dept. has submitted four projects so far this 
year, amounting to a proposed $486,250 in 
construction cosis. 


Military housing. Over the protests of the 
Wherry Act Housing Assn., which has spear- 
headed the fight for privately financed mili- 
tary housing, Congress finally decided to re- 
turn to a limited public construction pro- 
gram. It authorized the expenditure of $175 
million (about half what the Pentagon had 
originally requested) for 11,967 units (cut 
down by the Senate) at specified installa- 
tions. Then in a last-minute decision, the ap- 
propriations committees actually put up only 
$75 million. In addition, three certificates are 
now needed on a job before construction can 
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start, attesting to the practicality of the pro- 
posed project, to the fact that adequate hous- 
ing is not available in the area and that suit- 
able housing could not be built there under 
other provisions of the law. The Defense Dept. 
feels it will be lucky if it can get 5,000 units 
built under this arrangement with the avail- 
able funds. 

Both the House and Senate armed services 
committees, while not needing to be sold on 
the Wherry Act sponsors’ argument for using 
private enterprise to the maximum extent, 
felt that the act had its limitations. They 
noted in their reports that Wherry Act appli- 
cations have fallen off considerably since an 
antimortgaging out amendment was added 
last year, also contended that Wherry Act 
housing ultimately costs more and that it con- 
tains the further disadvantage of being limi- 
ted to use at permanent bases. The total $175 
million has, of‘ course, been authorized; it 
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remains to be seen in what quantities the 
spare $100 million is parceled out. In addi- 
tion, Congress approved a new trailer pur- 
chasing plan and the use of $25 million in 
available foreign exchange money for con- 
struction of overseas military housing. 


Brokerage fees. GSA has always had the 
authority to pay brokers’ fees in connection 
with sale of federal property, but has had 
difficulty making use of the privilege because 
of an inability to forecast in its budget the 
amounts it would need te cover such selling 
expenses. To remedy the situation, Congress 
put through a bill in the closing days of the 
session allowing GSA to use a specified por- 
tion of the proceeds from sale of buildings 
and other realty holdings to defray selling 
costs. Up to 10% of the sales price may be 
used for such items as advertising costs, 
appraisal fees and real estate commissions. 
The 10% figure was agreed upon at the last 
minute and the legislation actually reads 
12%. This higher limit was left in to avoid 
holdup in committee, with an injunction that 
GSA keep the charges down to 10%. 

Other appropriations: $728 million for 
military public works; $21 million for sup- 
plementary aid for hospital building under 
Hill-Burton, plus $2 million for state surveys; 
$75 million for the regular hospital-aid 
program; $22 million under the airport 
measure. 

Meantime, Franklin G. Floete, assistant 
secretary of defense and top reviewer for 
military construction, had tapped some of the 
best brains in architecture and engineering 
for research on his hydraheaded program. His 
consultants: Giffels & Vallet of Detroit, for 
warehouse construction; Parsons, Brinker- 
hoff, Hall & Macdonald of New York, for a 
study of airfields; Keyes, Smith, Satterlee & 
Lethbridge of Washington for family housing. 


Circular office building 
for downtown Hollywood 


This extraordinary building by Architect Welton 
Becket will house headquarters for Capitol Rec- 
ords, Inc. in downtown Hollywood. Publicized 
as the first circular office building in the world, 
the 13-story structure bears superficial resem- 
blance to the round ‘‘Helix’’ apartment building 
that William Zeckendorf and lteoh Ming Peli 
thought up four years ago (AF, Jan. "50) but 
have as yet not built. Ground will be broken 
this month for the Capitol Records building. It 
will be composed of a 12-story concrete cylinder, 
90’ in diameter, supported on an 82’ x 180’ base 
by two circular rows of columns. Second floor 
(lowest in the column) has a diameter of 78’ as 
opposed to the 90’ diameter of the other circu- 
lar floors, 

Total floor area in the building will be close 
to 92,000 sq. ft. and net usable space about 
78,000 sq. ft., including corridors. Core facilities 
—stairs, elevators, washrooms, etc.—occupy 14% 
of the gross floor area, considerably less than 
they usually occupy in ordinary straight-line 
planning. Cylindrical design also cuts lineal 
feet of perimeter wall, a fact the architects say 
will make for reduced cost and higher efficiency 
in heating and cooling. Total cost of the build- 
ing has been estimated at $2 millicn, 
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Construction wages up 9c; labor gets 
more fringe benefits, longer contracts 


Wages in construction rose by an average 
9¢ an hour across the nation during the 
bargaining season which ended this summer. 
A midsummer survey of the building labor 
market by Forum identified some trends 
which alert contractors were keeping under 
scrutiny to help them estimate the wants and 
needs of their labor next year. In a dozen 
major building areas, this is the way things 
were shaping up: 


Fringe benefits—a time coming 
to construction—are on the rise. Basic 
fringes, such as health and welfare insur- 
ance plans, are becoming well established 
in most metropolitan centers. Big exceptions 
are the South and West. Vacations and 
pensions are pushing into contracts in 
many big metropolitan areas which have 
stable labor forces. New York is still the 
pacesetter in fringe benefits; many of its 
trades have pension plans and vacation 
funds. In Detroit, six trades and their em- 
ployers have cooperated in setting up a joint 
health and welfare plan costing employers 
10¢ an hour. The Detroit group plan is one of 
several clear-cut signs of a trend in construc- 
tion fringe benefits toward enlarging groups 
under coverage. Union and employer leaders, 
thinking of administrative savings, foresee 
city-wide and perhaps even siate-wide cover- 
age. Another form of widening application of 
fringe plans was apparent in a ten-state con- 
tract signed last month in the Midwest be- 
tween the boilermakers union and representa- 
tives of 5,000 contractors, providing employer- 
paid hospital and surgical benefits for some 
30,000 construction boilermakers, Union off- 
cials hope the plan, which took eight months 
to negotiate, will be applied to the rest of the 
nation’s boilermakers in a month or two. 


long 


_ Two-year contracts 


as a partial satisfaction of the hunger of 
beth contractors and workers for stability 
in their relations. Some contracts, important 
chiefly for their experimental nature, run 
from three to five years. For construction, 
adoption of long-term contracts and wage 
escalator clauses was unusual. Consiruction 
union leaders have driven hard for pay boosts 
every year in the last decade, counting for 
help on the boom in building since World 
War II and on the eagerness of most con- 
tractors to avoid strikes, Result: building 
construction wages are the highest of all in- 
dustries in the country ($91.70 gross average 
weekly In 1945, construction 
wages were fourth highest in the country 
($53.73) and in 1939 eighth 
($30.39). Labor’s acceptance of multiyear 
contracts has been interpreted as recognition 
by unions that the postwar ascent of wages 
may have lost most of its force. But, as in- 
surance against wrong guesses on the eco- 
nomic future, most contracts longer than one 
year contain cost-of-living wage-adjustment 


earnings). 


they were 


clauses or provisions for reopening pay nego- 
liations yearly. In Chicago, an unusual three- 
year contract gave plumbers a 13¢ pay in- 
crease this year, assures them a 7¢ boost next 
June and commits them to no rise the follow- 
ing year. Nearly all major Boston contracts 
are for two years. 


Blanket contracts. Wage rates for hous- 
ing still are being patterned by negotia- 
tions covering all of construction. In a few 
cities this year, homebuilders revolted against 
bargaining jointly with other types of con- 
tractors and in many more areas builders 
talked about the need for negotiating sep- 
arately with unions. But the revolts were 
unsuccessful, and the talk was mostly about 
“next year.” Standout example of what 
homebuilders want was a contract between 
Providence builders and carpenters setting a 
lower wage rate than that for carpenters in 





general construction. In many parts of the 
couniry, however, lower wage rates for hous- 
ing workers other construction 
craftsmen are a reality, for housing is about 
half open shop. In addition, wages tend to be 


somewhat lower in suburban areas, where the 


than for 


bulk of housebuilding occurs. In large cities, 
where much housing is apartment buildings, 
builders usually have to pay the wages which 
apply to other types of structures. 


Mixed employment picture. Construc- 
tion employment varied by city. In most it 
was high—unemployment in spots was only 
10% or less of the total work force, normal 
in an industry with constant movement of 
workers from job to job. In some areas, 
however, there was serious unemployment. 
Carpenters and bricklayers seem most vul- 
nerable, for they have to contend not only 
with day-to-day fluctuations in the call for 
their services, but also with the constant nib- 
bling at their jurisdictions brought about by 
adoption of new building materials. In two 
areas, Omaha and San Francisco, there was 
heavy unemployment in many trades. 


HOURLY BUILDING WAGE RATES, THIS YEAR COMPARED WITH LAST 


Bricklayers Carpenters Electricians Laborers 


CHICAGO 

new rate $3.55* $3.40* $3.50* 

old rate 3.40* 3.25* 3.37* 
BOSTON 

new rate 3.18* 2.75 3.12* 

old rate 3.18* 2.75 3.12* 
DALLAS 

new rate 3.50 2.75 3.00 

old rate 3.50 2.62'/> 2.90 
DENVER 

new rate 3.50 2.85 3.00 

old rate 3.50 2.77\/5 2.90 
DETROIT 

new rate 3.45* 3.22 3.52* 

old rate 3.35* 3.10 3.41* 
KANSAS CITY 

new rate 3.62!/ 2.75 3.15* 

old rate 3.62!/5 2.67'/o 2.97|/>* 
NEW YORK 

new rate 4.15'\* 3.57* 4.10* 

old rate 3.87* 3.43* 3.60* 
LOS ANGELES 

new rate 3.40 2.82'/2* 3.20 

old rate 3.17'/2* 2.70 3.10 
OMAHA 

new rate 3.171, 2.62!'/2 3.00 

old rate 3.12'/ 2.55 2.90 
ST. LOUIS 

new rate 3.45 3.12'* negotiating 

old rate 3.45 3.02'/>* 3.28" 
SAN FRANCISCO 

new rate 3.62/,* 2.85* 3.30!/,* 

old rate 3.47'/9* 2.77'/2* = 3.22!/2* 
WASHINGTON 

new rate 3.59* 3.09* 3.46* 

old rate 3.39* 2.96!/o* 3.31* 


*includes fringe benefits 


Cement Operating 
masons engineers Plasterers Plumbers 
$2.50* $3.30* $3.15* $3.62'/2* $3.37* 
236° 3.15* 3.00* 3.52'/.* 3.24° 
2.14* 3.22!,, 3.57/, 3.30* negotiating 
1.99* 3.22'/2* 3.57'/2 3.20* 3.10* 
1.45 2.75 2.87'/2 negotiating 3.00 
1.40 2.62'/> 2.75 3.4334 2.90 
1.87!/2 2.85 2.61 3.30 3.05 
1.80 2.77/>  2.53'/> ~—«32.30 2.97 
2.45* 3.00* 3.20* 3.49* 3.35* 
2°. 2. a. aA 
2.03 3.62! 2.97 3.25 negotiating 
1.98 3.62, 2.88% 3.25 3.00 
2.42* 3.67* 4.10* 4.15* 3.92* 
2.29* 3.52* 3.95* 4.15* 3.64* 
2.15* 2.70* 3.67'/2* negotiating 3.32!/2* 
2.05 2.60 3.59!/2 3.55!/>* 3.20!/4* 
1.85 2.75 2.50 3.05 3.02!/.* 
1.80 2.67//> 2.45 3.00 2.87//, 
2.17.* 3.45 3.12'14* 3.17 3.20* 
2.09'/>* 3.45 3.00 3.17 3.02!/.* 
2.40* 2.82* 3.36* 3.50* 3.35* 
2.32'/o* 2.744/4* 3.31" 3.45* 3.22!/2* 
1.87! 3.02/4* 3:29* 3.55* 3.36* 
18i', 2.9014" 3.19* 3.52!/.*  3.22° 
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WAR MEMORIAL in center of 
Seattle’s 15-story public safety 
building houses police and 
public health headquarters. 





ACOUSTICAL TILE applied to plaster ceiling now shows humps 
and dips. Ceilings throughout the building have buckled where 
the walls on either side are bearing partitions. 





CELL BLOCK corridor in city jail 
has buckled ceiling; one report 
blames rigidity of the sur- 
rounding walls. 


Photos: top left, Charles R. Pearson; others, Marshall Lockmcn 


DETECTIVE DEPT. ceiling is bol- 
stered up with scaffolding of ship- 
lap and 2 x 4s. 


Cracking plaster and tile walls in Seattle 
building stir row over who is to blame 


Three years ago, the citizens of Seattle 
smiled as they passed their new war me- 
morial, the public safety building. They had 
answered the growing clamor in the archi- 
tectural world for a functional monument to 
their war dead, and the 15-story police-and- 
public-health building was a good example 
of contemporary taste (AF, Aug. ’52). 

This year there was chagrin among Seattle- 
ites who watched plaster cracks—mostly hair- 
line but some perhaps %”—appear in the 
walls and ceilings. They saw glazed hollow 
tile partition blocks pop out. The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, interested when Fred B. Mc- 
Coy, city building superintendent, asked the 
city council for $50,000 for repairs to the 
memorial building, carried pictures and de- 
tails of the damage. One paper called the 
building an “eyesore” because of the imper- 
fections. 


Whose fault? McCoy listed these prob- 
lems: need for repainting throughout, and 
recoating roof; leaks around aluminum win- 
dow sash; loose mortar joints; leaks from 
planting boxes, causing discoloration; loose 
door jambs, and inadequate oil burning 
system. But the cracking plaster and tile, as 
McCoy noted, were the “main problems.” 
Around them swirls a controversy that has 
spread from Seattle to concern technical men 
across the US. The reason: the public safety 
building was plastered with gypsum-perlite. 
Perlite is a 13-year-old lightweight aggregate 
used with gypsum or Portland cement to form 
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wall plaster. It costs more, but offers better 
fire and thermal insulation than sand and 
gravel. Perlite is a siliceous volcanic rock 
mined in the West and heat-treated. 

It may be some time before experts can 
agree what caused the damage. For one 
thing, the cracking and sagging and warping 
have not stopped. For another, architect, 
perlite supplier and plastering contractor 
have been more active in avoiding than in 
fixing blame, so the argument over whose 
fault the damage is goes round like a ball in 
a roulette wheel. 

Architect Perry B. Johanson of the firm of 
Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson, wrote the 
Seattle city council on May 3 indicating the 
fault must lie with the brand of perlite used. 
He wrote: “The major problem develops in 
the expansion of the ceiling plane. If the 
surrounding walls are rigid, the ceiling tends 
to buckle. . . . Where the surrounding walls 
are nonpearing partitions such as glazed 
block walls in the police area, the pressure 
of the ceiling tends to dislodge the top 
block.” He asserted that in other buildings in 
Salem and Portland, Ore., in Yakima, Bel- 
lingham and Spokane where the same brand 
of perlite was used, “the same conditions had 
developed.” 


Slurs & scapegoats. Supplier of the per- 
lite, Dant & Rugsell, of Portland, Ore., stopped 
making the aggregate two years ago. F., 
S. Burt, formerly manager of the perlite op- 
eration for Dant & Russell and now advertis- 
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ing manager of the firm, has been incensed 
over the slurs on the product, which was 
known as Dantore, and which was widely 
used in the northwest. ¢ 

“The ends of too many people were going 
to be served if a scapegoat could be found, 
and apparently we're it,” he fumed last 
month. “We are not involved in the failure 
of that building in any way. ... . At the 
same time that perlite appeared on the 
building scene, architects started coming out 
with revolutionary new designs.” Burt sug- 
gested new design or construction methods 
might be at fault in plaster failures in the 
Northwest. 


Was it design? Dantore had not been 
approved by the Perlite Institute, Burt said, 
because Dant & Russell were not members. 
But the institute, seeing clearly on which side 
its wall was plastered in the controversy, in- 
vestigated on its own and blamed the crack- 
ing of plaster on structural movements. In a 
report, R. J. O’Heir, technical director of 
the institute, blamed the way the runner chan- 
nels and furring channels in the ceilings were 
put together. O’Heir said the 34” furring 
channels were tied to runner channels so they 
butted into partition walls which came up to 
the main runner channels. This tended to 
transmit any building movement to the 
partitions, causing either the partitions to 
fail or the ceilings to buckle and wave (see 
cut). He said he found evidence of struc- 
tural movement in partitions and around door 
jambs. 

R. L. Davis, secretary-treasurer of the insti- 
tute, asserted there is “no correlation” be- 
tween the Seattle troubles and the national 
experience with the 300 million sq. yd. of 4%” 
gypsum-perlite which has gone on walls since 
1948. He noted that the difficulty “seems to 
be pointed at one producer’s perlite that is no 
longer available,” and called attention to the 
institute’s certification label for approved per- 
lites. 

Joe Jefferson, plastering contractor, in- 
sisted he followed specifications. It was 
the general contractor, Kuney Johnson, who 
suggested perlite be used, but this was ap- 
proved by the client. Representatives of four 
building unions denied workmanship was to 
blame. 

The proponents of design and the de- 
fenders of perlite have not had a clear battle- 
field by any means. The building is a public 
one, and political factions are taking sides. 
So far, there have been no lawsuits, but odds 
were that the courts would be involved before 
long. This promised more delay and more 
controversy. Yet for the building industry, 
and especially for perlite interests, perhaps 
the most important thing of all was to get the 
question settled before second-hand reports 
and whispers magnify the trouble beyond its 
true proportions. Building Superintendent 
McCoy suggested one way this might be 
done. He asked the city for $5,000 to hire a 
“disinterested engineer and architect” to 
analyze the situation. Other Seattle buildings 
also face the same problem, said McCoy. 
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The Moduwall Company of New 
York has developed a “live wall” treat- 
ment of the old school blackboard 
that is winning the praises of teachers 
and school heads alike. The kids 
think it’s great, too! 


This new device makes it possibile 
to adjust the height of the chalkboard 
to the height of the child without 
costly alterations. Any schoolroom 
can now be used for any age group of 
pupils in a matter of minutes. 


Armorply Chalkboard was specified 
because it more than met all the exact- 
ing requirements for an installation of 
this type. Armorply Chalkboard has a 
tough porcelain-on-steel* face that is 
bonded to Weldwood plywood. It de- 
fies abrasion; can’t buckle, warp, chip 
or shatter. Its cool green surface takes 
chalk beautifully and is easier on 
young eyes. It’s a lot easier to clean 
and needs no maintenance. 


MAKES VISUAL AIDS POSSIBLE. One of 





*rRADE MARK 





“Live Walls’’—A great new teaching aid 
made possible by Armorply Chalkboard* 


Unique “Moduwall” installations in three new schools, 
Mineola School District, N. Y., feature new guaranteed- 
for-the-life-of-the-building Armorply Chalkboard. 


the best features of Armorply Chalk- 
board is that small magnets are at- 
tracted to its steel face, making visual 
aid devices and live classroom demon- 
strations possible. 


AVAILABLE WITH AND WITHOUT TRIM 
* FOR ANY TYPE OF INSTALLATION 
Armorply Chalkboard is more eco- 
nomical to install because it requires 
no costly fixed grounds. It can be 
mounted on any wall with a minimum 
of effort. It takes only one trip to the 
job site to install both chalkboard 
and trim. 


Armorply Chalkboard is available 
in standard stock size panels and in 
special sizes to order. Plan on using 
Armorply Chalkboard in your next 
installation. Remember, it’s guaran- 
teed for the life of the building! 


For further information consult 
with the Armorply Chalkboard Divi- 
sion of the United States Plywood 
Corporation, or mail coupon. 


traces BY THE BETTINGER CORP., WALTHAM. MASS 





Armorply 
CHALKBOARD 
a product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street AF-9-54 
New York 36, N. Y. 


FREE: [] Please send me free booklet on 
Armorply Chalkboard. 














Contact the distributor nearest you 
for prompt and complete information 
on ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD 

or mail the coupon below. 


Bodine, Bryson and Rolling, 

719 So. 20th St., Birmingham 5, Alabamca 

Interstate Engineering Corp. 

2250 East Imperial H' way, El Segundo, Calif. 

American School Supply Co., 

1514 Arapahoe St., Denver 2, Colorado 

Earl R. Smith Inc., 

659 Ferry Bivd., Stratford, Conn. 

Acousti Engineering Co. of Florida, 

101 Copland St., Jacksonville, Florida 

Acousti Engineering Co. of Florida, 

1012 Sligh Bivd., Orlando, Florida 

Acousti Engineering Co. of Florida, 

1501 Second Ave., Tampa, Florida 

Acousti Engineering Co. of Miami, Ltd., 

3737 N.W. 53rd St., Miami 42, Florida 

Lawco Bidg. Material Co., 

145 Linden Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. E. Raines Co., 

10—7th St., Augusta, Ga. 

School Equipment Co., 

185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 

Kumb Sales Co., 

550 West 46th St., Indianapolis 8, Indiana 

Oglesby Equipment Co., 

2163 North Meridian St., Indianopolis 2, Ind. 

Supply Service Inc., 

528 South Main St., Hutchinson, Kansos 

Ecoff & Co., 

1725 East Second St., Wichita, Kansas 

Metal Building Products Co., 

1937 Lafayette St., New Orleans, La. 

Builders Hardware Corp., 

7120 Hagar Lane, Bethesda 14, Maryland 

Charles Ingram & Co., 

521 North Charles St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 

J. L. Hammett Co., 

Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass, 

McDonnell Bros., Inc., 

3930 Lonyo Road, Detroit 10, Michigan 

W. E. Neal Slate Co., 

1121 Dartmouth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

Herbert Golterman Co., 

4027 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

The Stokes Company, 

2035 Washington St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Porter-Trustin Co., 

910 Saddie Creek Road, Omaha, Nebraska 

Atkins & Co., Inc., 

19 North Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 

Hoddick and Taylor, 

71 West Eagle Street, Buffalo, New York 

Kalflex Inc., 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 

DiClemente and Volke 

4 Elton St., Rochester 7, New York 

R. G. Ross Company, 

415 Clement Ave., Charlotte, North Carolina 

Dubrow—Otte, Associates Inc., 

1426 Clay St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Link Equip t Company, 

1935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Tri-State Supply Co., 

1846 West Fifth Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 

Dayton Builders Supply Company 

800 East First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 

Scovil & Sublett, 

20 N.E. 27th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

A. M. Masters & Son 

4 North 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. M. Masters & Son, 

300 West Penna. Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Engineered Materials Co., 

650 Washington Road, Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Tennessee Structural Products Corp., 

3601 Chapman Highway, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kearney & Son 

2026 Chestnut St., Dallas, Texas 

Bickley Bros. 

2017 Preston Ave., Houston, Texas 

John A. Williamson Co., 

1727 Broadway, San Antonio 2, Texas 

American Paper & Supply Co., 

444 So. 2nd West St., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Flowers School Equipment Co., 

327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 

Freyer-Knowles, 

1718 Broadway, Seattle 22, Washington 

Milwaukee Equipment Co., 

4221 North 35th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
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PEOPLE: rtizabeth Wood is fired as Chicago public housing 
executive; Tracy Augur named to city planning post at HHFA 


For more than two years, there had been 
friction between Executive Secretary £ izabeth 
Wood and the four commissioners of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority. Since race rioting 
began more than a year ago after Negroes 
were admitted to the all-white Trumbull Park 
public housing project, the breach has wid- 
ened. Last month, the tensions erupted into a 
front-page quarrel and Miss Wood, boss of 
Chicago public housing for 17 years and a 
nationally prominent figure in public housing, 
was abruptly fired. 

The explosion began building up when the 
board, after a study of CHA operations by a 
firm of consulting management experts, de- 
moted Miss Wood without notice to herself. 
It named Lt. Gen. William B. Kean, 57, just 
retired as commander of the Fifth Army 
(headquarters Chicago) to the newly created 
top post of executive director. Salary: $20,000 
(some $2,500 more than HHFAdminisirator 
Cole is paid). Kean, who will take over Oct. 
1, has a reputation as a cost-cutter (he claims 
he saved $1 million in his command last 
year). 

He had also been in the middle of Negro- 
white integration, which is public housing’s 
No. 1 problem in Chicago; in the summer of 
1950, he integrated the all-Negro 25th Infan- 
try regiment into white units of the 25th divi- 
sion—the second in action in Korea. But 
Kean is also a man with no extensive experi- 
ence at housing. The commissioners explained 
later they had planned to ask Miss Wood to 
stay with the public housing organization, 
possibly to take charge of its social work. 
But they never got around to discussing this 
with her. On Aug. 31, Miss Wood handed 
Chicago newsmen a statement accusing the 
board of paying “lip service to policies [of 
nonsegregation] publicly proclaimed while 
privately issuing instructions thwarting those 
policies.” She also added, referring to the 
commissioners: “It is personally shocking to 
me to find individuals who can hope to sweep 
the race issue under the rug by unabashed 
moral blackmail.” The stunned commission- 
ers immediately fired her, with a year’s sever- 
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ance pay (about $14,000). Chairman John 
Fugard called her statement “unfounded, un- 
warranted and irresponsible.” The blackmail 
accusation, he said, was “simply malicious. 
. .. | think she’s held the commission in utter 
contempt for a long time. . . . It’s a presump- 
tion on Miss Wood’s part to feel that she is 
the sole person in Chicago capable of effect- 
ing integration.” 

Some Chicago integration facts: CHA oper- 
ates 26 projects with some 12,000 units hous- 
ing 60,000 people (about 62% Negro and 
38% white). In all but three of the 26 
projects, there are some Negroes. As the 
Chicago Daily News editorialized: “One of 
the perils to the whole public housing pro- 
gram is and always has been the risk that 
it might evolve into an accommodation sup- 
plied exclusively, or nearly so, for Negro 
occupants. Taxpayers will not long support 
it on that basis. . . . We are sure that Miss 
Wood herself would consider it vital for the 
administrators to use some discretion in estab- 
lishing priorities for the location of Negro 
families in new areas...” 





City Planner Treacy B. Augur last month was 
appointed assistant director for planning as- 
sistance in HHFA’s slum clearance and re- 
development division. Augur is a lifetime city 
planner and an experienced thinker on atomic 
defense. He was in private practice until 1933, 
then joined TVA, first as a consultant and 
then as a staffer in town planning. He has 
been in on a number of other projects, in- 
cluding the Greenbelt towns and the postwar 
community of Oak Ridge, Tenn. In the spring 
of 1949 he joined the staff of the Federal 
Works Agency in Washington to assist in de- 
veloping plans for the security of the capital; 
recently he was director of the urban targets 
division of ODM. Augur believes in urban dis- 
persal. “Too many of our eggs are in one 
basket,” he said recently, “and the baskets 
are too big and easy to hit... .” At HHFA, 
he will be in a key spot to put his theories 
into practice in the rebuilding of US cities. 





Famed Architect Edward D. Stone, Arkansas- 
born prize winner who helped plan Rocke- 
feller Center and designed the Museum of 
Modern Art, married a young fashion writer 
and designer from Ohio last month in Beirut. 
The Bishop of Lebanon presided. Stone met 
the exceptionally attractive Maria Elena Torch 
on an airplane to Europe a year ago fell into 
conversation with her about her father 
(trained as an architect in Florence) and 
mother (Barcelona-born) and her own child- 
hood on an Ohio farm. Miss Torch won some 
beauty contests when she was 17, did a stint 
of modeling in New York and worked into 
fashion writing in Baltimore. A few years 
ago she spent two years at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s school of journalism and returned to 


Nance 


New York to become foreign editor of a new 
magazine called Fashion & Travel. Plans for 
the wedding were made last spring when 
Miss Torch was visiting Rome and Stone 
was visiting New Delhi, where he is doing the 
US Embassy. Beirut was a logical meeting 
place, since he is doing a hotel there. The 
couple took a globe-trotting honeymoon— 
back to New Delhi, east to Bangkok, thence 
to Hong Kong and on to Japan, where they 
arrived at Frank Lloyd Wright’s Imperial Hotel 
in time for a major earthquake. (“The 
columns went like rubber,” reported Stone, 
“and the water in the pools slapped up and 
down, but the Japanese clerks stayed at their 
posts, laughing and smiling. . . .”) In Japan, 
the Stones met up with US Sculptor tsamyu 
Noguchi and his actress wife; Architect Tony 
Raymond and wife; peripatetic philosopher 
Walter Gropius and Torao Saito, editor of 
Nippon’s sumptuous magazine, This /s Japan. 
They flew home a few weeks ago. 





Rear Adm. Joseph F. Jelley Jr., the Navy’s 
ranking construction expert, retired last 
month after serving nearly a year as director 
of construction in Franklin Floete’s properties 
and installations division in the Defense Dept. 
No successor had been announced. Another 
resignation: Allen $. Thorn, with the Public 
Buildings Service for nearly 20 years and 
supervising architect in charge of building 
design there since 1949, 





DIED: Henry H. Gutterson, 69, FAIA, de- 
signer of many churches and homes in 
northern California, Aug. 19 at his home in 
San Francisco. A former (1910-11 and 1920- 
21) member of the University of California 
architecture faculty, Gutterson had also 
served on the state board of architect exami- 


ners, on the Berkeley city planning commis- 


sion, and, until his death, was supervising 
architect of the swank St. Francis Woods resi- 
dential section of San Francisco. 
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SWORN IN iast month as Architect of the Capi- 
tol, J. George Stewart (r) takes the oath from 
Judge James Kirkland as Stewart’s predecessor, 
David Lynn, looks on. Stewart is a civil engineer 
and a former Congressional representative from 
Delaware (1935-37). Lynn started as apprentice 
to the Architect of the Capitol 53 years ago, has 
been in the top post since 1923. He has had a 
staff of 900—the Architect is responsible for 
everything from wing additions to light bulbs— 
and among other projects has seen the complete 
air conditioning of his group of buildings and 
the construction of the Supreme Court. 
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First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Beauty and efficiency plus 
--- for the modern bank 


A perfect combination of functionalism and beauty problem of acoustics, building code, or design itself 
is being continually demonstrated in today’s banks —your local Acousti-Celotex distributor stands ready 
... thanks, in countless cases, to the efficiency of to assist you... 


Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning. 
7 8 ® He is a member of the world’s most experienced 


ner Low-Cost Method acoustical organization with hundreds of thousands 
Where distinguished decor is as desirable a factor as of expert installations to its credit. 


efficient design, installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile 
ceilings proves the precise and economical answer. 
Result in every instance is a bank that unmistakably 
invites customer traffic... while it reduces fatigue, 
improves comfort and morale of bank employees. 


®@ His professional training and experience embrace 
acoustical installations of every type, size, and appli- 
cation technique. 


® He has a complete line of specialized acoustical 
Pe wa products to meet every job requirement, and can 

Unlimited Versatility make recommendations to fill exact architect spec- 
No matter what the project may be. . . whatever the ifications. 


co UST = ELOTEX FOR FULL DETAILS on the complete 
line of Acousti-Celotex products, please 
RE TAS OE SERN RS 


write to The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VL - 4 Ly * a A-94, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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BUILDING STATISTICS: MATERIALS PRICES 


<i AS 

Basic forces in US economy seen peti COMER HEE eg te 

as bolstering construction prospects ea | 
| 





With more than two months of good building weather still ahead, sel | 
construction men were sizing up a number of influences on their busi- 
ness. Their industry, they knew, was in good shape. The national pres- 
sures which were acting to greater or lesser degree in construction’s 
favor—or in some instances perhaps owed their direction to the health 
of construction—could be itemized as follows: 
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Gross national product—the nation’s output of goods and services— al ache et woes 7 


























rose slightly during the second quarter of 1954, reversing a nine- 
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INDEX: 1947 -'49 = 100 
month decline. 
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Construction employment was fairly high and building labor showed 
signs of easing off its pressure for higher wages in favor of fringe The BLS index of wholesale building materials prices climbed 1.9 
benefits and contract stability (see p. 38). points to 120.4 in July, reversing the downward trend that started 

early this spring. Lumber, still partially strikebound, was chiefly 


Personal income, up $600 million over the first quarter of 1954, was responsible for the upturn. Its July price index was up 2.6% over 
still $700 million below the second quarter of last year. But after-tax June. A copper strike affecting 30,000 US workers stimulated some 
income was figured at $600 million above what it was in the first fear buying, boosted the price of copper scrap by /4¢ a Ib. Demand 
quarter of °54 and was $2.5 billion over the second quarter of ’53. for structural steel shapes still boomed, though at a slower pace, and 


remained the brightest spot in an otherwise gloomy steel picture. 
Fast tax write-offs on plant and property were faster than ever, 
courtesy of the Congress just adjourned, a promising indication of BUILDING COSTS 
accelerated industrial expansion for defense needs (see p. 128). 
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Lease-purchase program passed by Congress offered another market 260+ — ae ee ee sad sila 
for big-scale building. : 
; apartments, hotels 
A master plan for economic growth of the US for the next 20 years aii & office bidgs. 

. ° ° ° e _ q ih 1 
was being worked up by President Eisenhower’s Council of Economic | rs 1954 | 7 hdc 
Advisers. j f° — 1953 

Unemployment in nonconstruction fields was still a problem, with |< csaanapehel ni 
. ° “le | mit? 
the national total hovering around 3.3 million persons out of work. ‘ein Le factory | wna | OR Se 
| i" wt tle Feagall! 
: ‘ 5 . qua Pea amt fue 
Plant obsolescence, said to afflict more than half the industrial fa- won UE 0 
cilities of the nation, assured construction of a further market—with esis aa | 
: ; INDEX: 1926 -'29 = 100 
or without fast tax write-offs—as long as national consumption f \ 
. 245 
continued high. | | 
i 
| | 
J F M A M J J A S ° N ) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES Heavy building costs showed slim gain from June to July—tess than 
(millions of dollars) a point in both the Boeckh (see above) and American Appraisal 
ae r~—First 7 oo Co. indexes and 1.6 points in the AGC series. Higher lumber prices 
ercen ercen “ae 
Type of construction 1953 1954 change 1953 1954 change and rising wage rates were the principal causes. 
PRIVATE s 
Residential building (nonfarm) 1,126 1,237 9.9 6,662 6,929 4.0 NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
New dwelling units ........ 990 1,095 10.6 5,895 6,125 3.9 
Additions and alterations... 112 113 9 622 629 141.1 | | 
Nonresidential building ...... 489 554 13.3 3,141 3,464 10.3 
on. a ou bah oe katie 176 164 —6.8 1,347 1,190 —11.7 
Commercial ................ 165 203 23.0 894 1,184 32.4 he ie 
Other nonresidential building 148 187 26.4 900 1,090 21.1 1953 le ees % 
RD? ik... oc oneenten 40 51 27.55 248 302 218 we, | L 
Educational .............- 36 51 41.7 226 295 30.5 ~ rf 
Social and recreational.... 15 21 40.0 84 122 © 45.2 4 
Hospital and institutional. 27 29 7.4 185 191 3.2 4 
Miscellaneous ............. 30 35 16.7 157 180 14.6 ° 
Farm construction ......... 182 164 —9.9 1,015 915 —9.9 PENS Bae rtu pe 
kre er 408 410 5 2,417 2,484 2.8 | 
All other private .......... 13 2 <7 71 61 —14.1 | 
*PRIVATE TOTAL ...... 2,218 2,377 7.2 13,306 13,853 4.1 | | 
PUBLIC ™ iH | 
Residential building .......... 46 26 —43.4 338 223 —34.0 | t | 
Nonresidential building ....... 373 409 9.7 2,519 2,646 5.0 eas eed 
SS ylarp pen ReaneNE at 153 «133 «—13.1 «1,067 s«972s 8.9 | | | 
Educational ................ 147 «177,—'s«20.4—Ss«63s«*d14146~=—Ss«19.0 5 “ a M j J A S 0 N D 
Hospital and institutional... 28 34 21.4 228 202 —11.4 
Military facilities ............. 122 90 —26.2 794 487 —38.7 Dollar outlays for new construction during July reached a high- 
a tte e een ee eee eeeees 382 415 8.6 1,503 1,765 17.4 water mark of $3.5 billion, the biggest monthly volume on record. 
ewer and water ............. 77 90 16.9 477 550 15.3 . . : 
Simnesention ond: dimtenatenh 7 69 —10.4 486 408 —16.0 Private eee set its own record of almost $2.4 billion, or 7% 
*PUBLIC TOTAL .......... 1,107 1,136 2.6 6,271 6,282 2 more than July '53, with residential and commercial building showing 
the largest gain. This impressive performance was expected to con- 
*GRAND TOTAL ........ $3,325 $3,513 5.7 $19,577 $20,135 2.9 tinue throughout this year and next (see ‘FORUM Forecast: 1955,” 
* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. Depts. of Commerce & Labor. p. 130). The detailed figures are in the table at the left. 
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Crane specialized washroom and laboratory fixtures 
for schools match the smart efficiency of modern 


school buildings. In fact, Crane leads in specialized 





styles and sizes to fit elementary and high school 
plans. And, of course, the wide choice of Crane prices 
makes it easy to fit Crane equipment into any school 


budget as well as any school plan. 











durable porcelain enamel finish. High splash back is 
particularly important aid to cleanliness in elemen- 


tary schools. 


- Besides a comprehensive choice of specialized 
school fixtures, Crane offers you the advantage of its 
unmatched reputation for quality—which is well 
known to school administrators. When you specify 








How CRANE helps you 
in school planning 





Crane school fountains are of the highest quality vitreous 
china. This Crane Waterfall, one of a wide choice of both 
wall and floor models, includes Crane's famous Purflo angle 
stream bubbler to prevent contamination. Individual or cen- 
tral water chilling units now available with Crane drinking 
fountains. 





are these Rhodile lavatories of rugged cast iron and the best. 


Typical of the wide choice of Crane school fixtures Crane equipment, they know you have recommended 


For complete information on Crane specialized 
school fixtures, see your Crane Architects’ Catalog 


..or call your nearby Crane Branch or Wholesaler. 


CRANE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES «+ FITTINGS « PIPE +« PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Sell public housing? 


Now that Congress had more or less turned 
off the flow of new public housing construc- 
tion, the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, long one of public housing’s chief 
foes, turned its attention to trying to rid the 
nation of what public housing had already 
been built (about 400,000 units). In 
NAREB’s weekly news letter, Headlines, 
President Ronald J. Chinnock urged state 
realtor associations to back state and local 
laws to require any municipality to hold a 
referendum vote on liquidation of public 
housing “upon petition signed by 10% of the 
taxpayers.” Instead of government ownership, 
Chinnock would have occupants or private in- 
vestors buy and operate the properties. By 
such referenda, Chinnock said, the “vicious 
grip of the housing authority in Washington 
on our cities can now be broken.” In passing, 
the NAREB leader also ticked off some of the 
strongest invective aimed at public housing 
recently. He wrote: “Public housing is bad 
because it is . . . a special privilege and a 
political racket, . . . a new kind of ‘ghetto’ 
which herds problem families together and 
accentuates their difficulties, an unfair tax 
burden on those who save and struggle to 
provide their own homes.” 


Gunplay in Memphis 


Nonunion ‘construction workers had come 
into Memphis before and AFL building 
trades had not seriously protested. But jobs 
were scarcer now. So when Jones Equip- 
ment Co. of Dyersburg, Tenn. imported non- 
union ironworkers for its steel subcontract 
on a cattle barn at the Memphis fairgrounds, 
AFL men protested. When some of the 
structure collapsed, they added a complaint 
that the work was shoddy. On Aug. 25, AFL 
ironworkers went to the scene armed with 
sticks and bats. They were repulsed by the 
nonunion workmen, who were armed with 
pieces of iron. Next day, the nonunion men 
took guns to work. When the AFL men re- 
appeared, a gun battle ensued. Five union 
men were wounded, one critically. The non- 
union firing from behind concrete 
blocks, was unhurt. Police arrested 14 union 
men and 11 nonunion workers. 
“engaging 


crew, 


The charge: 
in common affray.’”’ After the 
shooting, Mayor Frank Tobey declared it was 
city policy to use union labor for construc- 
tion. At month’s end, work on the cattle barn 
was resumed with union labor. 


Patent suit hits Inland Steel 


Hardly had Inland Steel Products Co., Mil- 
waukee subsidiary of Inland Steel Co., read- 
ied its new Quonset-shaped shelter and stor- 
age building for a first appearance at the Wis- 
consin State Fair when it was accused of 
patent infringement. MPH Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, charged that Inland had vio- 
lated MPH patents on the manufacture of 
self-supporting arch panels which make the 
Inland building trussfree. 
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Inland says its building, marketed as the 
Milcor Lok-rib building, can be put up by 
unskilled labor with homemade scaffolding 
and one wrench. Panels of standard radius 
are bolted together in such a way that a 
V-rib on one edge of each panel overlaps the 
edge of another panel to form a triangular 
box rib. A clear-span, trussless structure can 
be built varying in width from 24 to 48’, of 
infinite length. Big selling points are low 
material cost and simplicity of construction. 

Peter S. Pedersen, president of MPH, said 
his firm and the affiliated Wonder Building 
Corp. (AF, July 54) have been producing 
and selling buildings using this principle of 
self-ribbed paneling for four years. There are 
thousands of Wonder buildings in the US, 
Pedersen told Forum, used for everything 
from wheat storage to manufacturing. “Why, 
there are 219 of them in North Dakota 
alone,” he said. 

William A. Jahn, president of Inland Steel 
Products, said: “ . . . To our knowledge we 
are not infringing on any patents. Until we 
see the nature of the complaint and the 
charges, we have no other comment.” Peder- 
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sen alleges that Inland hired two of his 
former employees and applied their knowl- 
edge of the Wonder building to produce In- 
land’s Lok-rib. 


Ahead: atom building era 


President Eisenhower signed the hotly 
debated atomic energy law, which permits 
private groups to own and operate atomic 
reactors for the production of electricity. 
The signing marks a huge step forward for 
projected plant expansion to house research 
facilities and generator space for the bur- 
geoning electric business. The effect on con- 
struction will not be instantaneous. An 
average guess on how soon atom-fueled 
power will be commercially available has 
been ten years. The AEC has said that by 
1975 between 2% and 7% of the nation’s elec- 
trical needs would be so supplied. But the 
long-range view hoids promise of a revolu- 
tionary shift in building and business (see 
p. 94.) Companies will now be allowed to 
patent discoveries in the field (although for 
the next five years AEC will fix royalty 
rates) and will have an incentive to expand 
activity. One member of AEC foresees that 
in 30 years utilities will be putting $1 biilion 
a year into atomic power plants. 


Carnegie Tech News Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE FAVORS CONTEMPORARY DESIGN FOR NEW DORMITORY 


Contemporary design, flow of private 
money mark college dormitory program 


Students at many American colleges accus- 
tomed to traditionally antiquated dormitories 
and fraternity houses will get a taste of well- 
designed campus housing this year. The big 
stimulus for a nationwide splurge of im- 
proved bed and study space is HHFA’s Title 
IV program (passed by Congress in 1950 but 
kept on ice until the Korean war showed 
signs of ending) under which colleges may 
borrow up to 100% of costs of student and 
faculty housing. 


About half of the $300-million fund for 
the program had been spent or committed 
by HHFA by early summer. By the end of 
July, 132 applications totaling $107 million 


had been approved by the agency to house 
32,554 students, 260 student families and 414 
faculty members. Preliminary approval had 
been given 69 more applications. Another $50 
million has been authorized for fiscal 1954. 


Free enterprise. Private lenders did not 
like the program much at the start. They had 
to stand by and watch the federal government 
earn interest on bonds they have by tradition 
steered clear of. Now, although still stand- 
offish, the banks have begun to show some 
enthusiasm for these college housing bonds. 
And HHFA has done what it can to encourage 
private bidding—so successfully that nearly 
one third of such offerings approved by HHFA 
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Cherry Hill Laboratories. va 


ING-RICH 


PORCELPANELS 








Approximately 35,000 sauare-feet of Ing-Rich POR- 
CELPANELS will be used for the prefabricated in- 
sulated panels used for enclosing buildings A, H and S 
of RCA’s new Cherry Hill project. The exterior surfaces 
of the panels are corrugated as designed by the archi- 
tect for appearance and texture. The interior surfaces 
are flat. 

_Ing-Rich PORCELPANELS provide lightweight, 
space-saving, economical, maintenance-free construc- 
tion, with the widest latitude in design, color and tex- 
ture. Write Architectural Division, Ingram-Richardson 
Manufacturing Company, for complete details. 


Completely prefabri- 
cated panels are deliv- 
ered, ready for erection. 
They consist of fabri- 
cated sheet steel, por- 
celain enameled, con- 
taining two inches of 
foam-glass insulation. 





tent 
ARCHITEcT: Vincent G. Kling, Philadelphia Wy 
. et ee — 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Company enact vem 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member: ARCHITECTURAL DIVISION, PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE, INC. 
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in the past two years have heen taken by pri- 
vate institutions. From the start of the pro. 
gram, HHFA would buy the bonds only if 
colleges were unable to obtain private bids a 
fraction of a per cent above current HHFA 
interest rates. Now it goes a few steps fur- 
ther: it notifies private lenders and the finan- 
cial press when colleges apply for financing 
and permits these lenders to bid for the first 
20 years of 40-year serial bonds, for the next 
10 years, or for the whole issue. HHFA inter- 
est for the second half of 1954 has been re- 
duced from 3.5% to 3.25%, and the private 
bid limit below which colleges may seek 
HHFA financing has been cut from 3.6% to 
3.5%. 

Plans of the new dormitories showed in- 
creasing attention to students’ needs for com- 
fortable living and studying, even if it meant 
departing from traditional college architec- 
ture. There were exceptions, of course. The 
University of Maryland was putting up a $2- 
million nest of dormitory buildings of “tide- 
water colonial” design (see cut) and Stetson 
University at DeLand, Fla. was spending 
$500,000 to house 250 students in buildings 
of similarly conservative design. But contem- 
porary was on the move. Example: a 243- 
man sleep-and-study building at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Pittsburgh, designed 
by Mitchell & Ritchey of Pittsburgh (photo, 
p. 45). Generous in its use of aluminum and 
glass in walls, the $850,000 structure is being 
built with a steel frame, concrete slab floors 
on bar joists. Heat source is a central plant 
on the Carnegie campus. 


Student opinion. A new wrinkle in satis- 
fying collegiate housing needs appeared at 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. Com- 
mittees including faculty, administration and 
students studied dormitory requirements for a 
year. Then, after more research, Architects 
Sims, Cornelius and Schooley of Columbus, 
and Britsch and Munger of Toledo, produced 
a full-scale model room which was scrutinized 
and commented on for a month by all hands. 
Upshot: an 11’ x 18’ room with built-in ward- 
robes and desks, draftfree aluminum windows 
and gypsum board for soundproofing. 


In an interesting class by itself was a proj- 
ect at Arizona State College (see cut). The 
school has obtained HHFA financing for the 
first five of 16 wooden dormitory houses to be 
leased to campus chapters of national fra- 
ternities. The evaporation-cooled buildings 
will accommodate 30 men apiece and each 
will be built around a garden-patio. Bedrooms 
will house two students, with a bath for 
every two rooms. 





TRADITIONAL DESIGN AT MARYLAND 
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Nearing completion at Westville, Indiana, is one of the 
| BARBER world’s largest institutions for the mentally ill. Since 1949 
: COLMAN “UN/1-FLO” most of the thirty-four large buildings, plus staff residences, 
have been constructed at a total cost of nearly $25,000,000. 
" Do NS ON fe ae The institution contains a small city within itself with | 
e e 4 e provision for housing, feeding, working, and recreational 
i f f utio n facilities for 3,250 patients and 450 employed personnel. 
Air distribution in most of the project has been engineered 
with Uni-Flo equipment to assure comfort conditions for the 
| mental patients at huge patients and staff members. Over 2,500 pieces of Uni-Flo 
Indiana institution ... | equipment have been specified or installed in various buildings. 














- - - provides comfort for 


Architects, Engineers, Interior Designers: Boyd E. Phelps, Inc., Michigan City. General Contractors: Tonn & Blank, Michigan City; E. H. Morhoefer, Jr. Co,, Permanent 
Construction Company, ond Gordon & Company, Chicago. Ventilating Contractors: Troeger Sheet Metal and Zack Incorporated, South Bend; Industrial Sheet Metal, 
Hammond; Relioble Sheet Metal, Chicago. 


Disturbed Unit houses violently insane patients. Uni-Flo Sidewall Dif- Aged and Infirm Unit has dining area handling eighty patients at one 





fusers in soffit distribute air quietly and uniformly. Each Diffuser is fur- time. Facilities are available for serving eight hundred patients in various 
nished with tamperproof screws. units simultaneously. Uni-Flo Sidewall Diffusers are installed high on the walls. 


























i 
T 
Huge size of project is indicated by sketch. Included are dormitories, Spacious Auditorium has every modern facility for musical therapy 
a hospital, laundry, kitchens, auditorium, greenhouses, occupational and treatments, plus entertainment of patients. Venturi-Flo Ceiling Diffusers 
recreational units, cold storage, warehouses, power and sewage plants, (individually adjustable) provide a healthful, comfortable, draft-free 
plus a separate personnel building and individual staff residences. atmosphere without distracting air noise, 
BLAZING THE TRAIL TO BETTER AIR DISTRIBUTION 
First to publish widely used to determine, in the layout stage, the exact 
reliable data... _ requirements for any desired conditions. 
Porforwnance data on air distri- Research, development, and testing facilities are funda- 


bution equipment was meager mental requirements and the responsibility of manufac- 
and incomplete just twenty years _ turers to assure progress in the field of air distribution. 
ago. Pioneer work on this sub- Complete information about Barber-Colman’s reliable selec- 
ject in the Barber-Colman laboratories was the basis for tion data is available from our nearby Field Office (consult 
comprehensive engineering data, now time-proved and phone directory) or by writing us. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Dept. 1,1135Rock St., ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Canadian municipal building 


What promises to be one of the most ad. 
vanced civic buildings in North America wil] 
be started before year-end: a progressive city 
hall for Edmonton, Canada. Realizing that 
adequate space around a building does more 
to enhance its monumentality than all the 
Doric or Corinthian capitals they could mus- 
ter, Architects Dewar, Stevenson & Stanicy are 
spending their city’s money on careful plan- 
ning and flexibility. Biggest unit is an office 











ee 


os 


CANADIAN CITY HALL WITH SUNSHADES ONLY ON THE SOUTH SIDE building which widens out at midpoint on 


both sides—like the head of a sledge hammer 
—in order to allow ample office space on 
both sides of the elevator blocks. The build- 
ing is one of the first on the continent that 
wisely puts sunshades on the south face and 
leaves them off the north face in the knowl- 
edge that the human being does not exist who 
can see both sides of such a building at once. 
Like a number of other recent civic buildings 
(a social security building in Mexico, educa- 
tion ministry in Rio de Janeiro and some re- 














. & 9 cent New York City schools) the Edmonton 
x city hall will have a bargelike auditorium 

Hes pe moored to it. Planned for city council meet- 
; ¢ TI i r ings, it is raised on stilts to put part of the 

‘ terrace pleasantly under cover. A _ large 


ground-floor consumer service section has 
been provided so that citizens of Edmonton 


| (which owns four major utilities) can park 
t g and pay their bills conveniently. 


New! Midtown move in New York 


Eastward growth of New York’s Grand 
Central area has been blocked for years by 
the Third Ave. elevated rail line. Among 





the first projects announced in July when the 

: Another “el” was sentenced to die was a 19-story, air- 
ees conditioned office building to be built on 
as ROMANY Third Ave. between 44th and 45th Sts. 


To derive the best from New York’s hetero- 


LEADER geneous pattern of building codes, Architect 











William Lescaze came up with two buildings 
Ideal for use in Corridors and other large areas @ 6 on one site. Covering the full site at base will 
of Schools, Hospitals and other Institutions. J or the specification be a combined parking garage, store and loft 
This new enlarged shape covers more area per consider these out- 
piece and simplifies installation. It has recently “ 
been added to the versatile ROMANY line and standing features Adolph Studly 
possesses all the high quality characteristics that a 
have made ROMANY Tile preeminent in the 
building field. ROMANY Is: 
The “hard as steel” glaze and rugged buff body FIRE PROOF 
defy wear and this 6”x9” tile is recommended 
for use wherever a sturdy tile is needed. WEAR PROOF 
ROMANY Tile is regularly featured in Sweet's Catalog. 
ge wen tye er plead pam sents requirements will FADE PROOF 

Correspondence Invited AND 








ACID PROOF 


And is available in more 
217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO than 30 attractive colors. 


VRITED STATES CUARBRY TILE €O 








MORE MANHATTAN OFFICE SPACE 
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YOU CAN BUILD FOR THE AGES 


... With @ STEEL FOR THE AGES 


What's the building on your mind? Maybe a 
big multi-story structure—or an industrial build- 
ing, like our own Research Laboratory (see 
above)? Maybe a plant office building—or a 
bank, store, school, power station, warehouse, 
hospital, hotel? Or perhaps it’s an existing 
structure that needs a facelifting—modernizing 
the exterior, as well as the interior. 

In any case, you're sure to consider curtain 
wall construction, because it’s the newest, most 
modern method. Packed with advantages over 
masonry, too: such as fast, all-weather installa- 
tion; more space per floor; more floors on a 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 





z, 


given foundation, etc. And you'll be equall 
sure to realize that stainless steel-surfaced peo f 
(again, see above) promise the best long-term 
protection for the building investment. No 
other surfacing material is at once as hard, 
tough, strong, and lastingly beautiful, as im- 
pervious to wear and as resistant to heat and 
corrosive influences as stainless steel. 

That’s just why Allegheny Metal generally 
figures to last longer and cost less in the long 
run—wherever you use it. Let us help you to 
realize its benefits. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 
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TWO STORIES WITH ELEVATORS: each of the 
ground-floor suites in this two-story air-condi- 
tioned Los Angeles office building will have its 
own patio. Its second-floor suites will be 





elevator. Architect Edward H. Fickett designed 
the $95,994 building for the L.H.L. Corp., an 
insurance firm. The elevator was included, said 
because he himseif had 


NEWS 


NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 






building, rising six floors. Above that there 
will be 11 floors of 13,500 sq. ft. with a 
single intermediate floor of 23,500 sq. ft. to 
make the transition. Lescaze chose to separate 
the two parts still more sharply by covering 
the base with cream-colored masonry and 
floating the upper shaft against the sky by 
coloring it pale blue. The basement and 
mezzanine levels will garage about 250 cars, 


an L.H.L. executive, 























More room for the market 


reached by a stairway and by a self-service turned down second-floor offices without one. 


A new building type may be taking form as 








cities begin serious thinking about replacing 
rickety wholesale produce centers (which 
yearly cost American consumers an estimated 
$100 million in wastage and unnecessary hand- 





ling) with something better. Next month in 
Philadelphia construction will be begun on a 
$6.5-million food-handling center into which 
most of the city’s perishable food dealers are 
expected to move. The project, which will in- 
clude 204 units to be built in three stages, 
will replace Philadelphia’s 170-year-old Dock 
St. produce market. The new center will be 
built on 40 acres in South Philadelphia, near 
railroads and piers. Its developers hope the 
center will be a prototype for similar centers 
in New York, Baltimore, Boston, Richmond 
| and Raleigh—all cities whose produce mar- 
| kets have become obsolete. 








| 
| Baltimore office atop garage 


A 20-story, aluminum-faced office home for 
| Commercial Credit Corp. will be built in Ballti- 
| more on the foundations—to be reinforced— 
| of an existing parking garage. Ground-floor 

walls of the garage will be left standing and 

the new building will rise within them. Harri- 
son & Abramovitz are architects for the air- 
conditioned structure, most ambitious office 
had 
equipment 


Baltimore has 
Mechanical 


building in a quarter 
will be 


housed at the top of the building so basement 


century. 


and first three floors can hold 300 cars. 


Blakeslee Lane, Inc. 








B ‘ 
ACK IN THE Days of , Ce. controls, while full 100% automatic safety controls | 
the prancing fire horses, 2. oe provide the ultimate in protection. 
the heating equipment at KY SSS= In a fire house, heating equipment must operate | 
~ ‘ , hein -~ — ; | 
the fire station was often = fA) Wo 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Humphrey Unit | 
merely an old stove and a “— Heaters, for more than 25 years, have been demon- | 
pile of firewood. In cold strating their ability to give peak performance in the 
weather, stoking was practically a full-time job. hardest service. 





When the 


burned off the fire station, which entertained the 


the stove overheated, roof sometimes Truly they are today’s finest heating equipment, 


not only for fire stations but for every other type of 
public but was most humiliating to the firemen. commercial, industrial, and public building. 
Today the heating stove has disappeared, along 


! 


with the horses. Push-button heating, under precise 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. 


automatic control, now helps kcep the equipment KALAMAZOO HIGA 
ready to roll, and assures the men’s comfort. , MICHIGAN 
: The Humphrey Model A Gas Unit Heater, pic- 


tured above in a Louisville fire station, represents 


“A 


modern automatic gas heating at its best. It has , 
. x oe FF 
such Humphrey-developed features as Dual-Flame My Ah I i hl 
f 4 -_ is 
al 


r 


Greatest Name in GAS HEATING 


Burner with stainless steel tips; non-clogging pilot; 
Free-Flow Heat Exchanger with unrestricted, non- 
baffled interior; and Tilting Front. Both burner and 
fan are operated by accurate, automatic thermostat 
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PETERSON src ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


The Windows That Have Won The Women! 
I 





































WHY WOMEN FAVOR 
PETERSON WINDOWS 


Make window washing a lark. Sash (1) 
lifts up and out into room for quick, easy 
cleaning. 

Save wear and tear on husbands. Non- 
rusting aluminum screens (2) never re- 
quire painting or removal. Storms (3) 
stay up, too, are self-storing all-year 
round. 

Sturdy, hollow-type aluminum framing 
(4) bespeaks strength, security, perma- 
nence, so important to a woman’s peace 
of mind. 

Hi-pile water-and-wear-resistant 
weather stripping (5) prevents window 


rattle, provides the draft free comfort 


which women cherish. 





PETERSON HORIZ 


@ ROLL OPEN—With effortless hori- 
zontal operation on grease- 
packed, dust- proof ball bearings 


@ APPEAL ARCHITECTURALLY— 
Enhance all design motifs 

@ SAVE MAINTENANCE tegen 
Require no paint; won't rust, swell, 
warp, stick or rot 

@ INCORPORATE ADVANCED DE- 


SIGN—Eliminate putty, sash bal- 
ances, cranks, projecting hinges 








A limited number of exclusive dealerships 
with protected territories are available. 
Peterson Window Corporation invites in- 
quiries from reputable dealers. 


ONTAL SLIDING ALUMINUM WINDOWS 





N EASILY—Sliding sash re- 

. pros into room for easy washing 

locking 

CK SAFELY—Positive 

. wt closed, one, two and three inch 
open positions 

@ EXCLUDE WEATHER—Hi-pile, 

water-and-wear-resistant weather 

stripping cuts heating and air con- 
ditioning costs 

@ COME COMPLETE—Built-in storms 


and screens with balanced sight 
lines. 


WHETHER intuition or an innate 
sense of practical value is respon- 
sible, more and more women are 
insisting on Peterson windows for 
their new homes. So are firms 
erecting business buildings. 

You will indicate clearly that you 
are abreast of this trend if you recom- 
mend Peterson windows for your 
clients. They’re designed to con- 
tribute the most in the way of appear- 
ance, comfort and convenience to 
new structures. The contribution 
they make is a lasting one— insuring 
highest continuing value through the 
years. 

Thousands of Installations 

from Coast to Coast... 
Peterson Windows have a_proven 
record of satisfaction in Hotels, 
Motels, Churches, Schools, Dormi- 
tories, Offices, Hospitals,” Clinics, 
and other monumental and -com- 
mercial buildings. 

















PETERS 























90 STANDARD SIZES 


All designs and sizés popularly specified 
for residential, commercial and monu- 
mental building supplied promptly. 

Standard windows up to 6 feet igh by 
10 feet wide are available. Special sizes 
can be obtained at only slightly higher 
cost. 

Constructed of sturdy aluminum ex- 
trusions—635S-T5 Alloy, minimum thick- 
ness .062”—engineered for maximum 
strength. 


SEE 16a/Pe IN SWEET’S CATALOG 
or WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 


WINDOW CORPORATION 


1399 E. Eight Mile Rood + Ferndale 20, Michigon _ 


A Ale de cinieatne 62% 


~ 
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NEW ADDITION TO PORTLAND’S UNIQUE MEDICAL CENTER IN THE HILLS 


Maurice Hodge 








T-CHORD LONG SPAN STEEL JOISTS 


give greater plan freedom 


Wherever you must create clear, 
column-free areas . .. from 25’ to 125’, 
or larger multiples . . . you plan better, 
freer and for lower cost per square 
foot with T-Chord long span steel 
joists. Framing is simpler, stronger, 





GRAND HAVEN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. ARCHITECT: WARREN S. HOLMES 


faster . . . with lighter columns and 
footings. Enclosed joist areas permit 
wide latitude for lighting, ducting, 
ventilating, insulating or sound-proof- 
ing. And when exposed, T-Chords af- 
ford a pleasing textural-web perspec- 
tive. Our extensive engineering service 
may be of great value to you. Write, 
wire or phone us for whatever in- 
formation you may wish. 


See Sweet’s Architectural File, Sweet’s 
Industrial File, No. 2CHA. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
MISCELLANEOUS IRON 
T-CHORD LONG SPAN JOISTS 

ORNAMENTAL IRON 


HAVEN-BUSCH 








COMPANY 


501 Front Ave., N.W. Phone 9-4173 Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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Built-in dental school 


Couched on the north wall of a steep canyon, 
the University of Oregon’s dental school (cut, 
left) is the latest addition to Portland’s spec. 
tacular medical center. The new building is 
an eight-story reinforced concrete structure 
with brick veneer. Besides being lodged in the 
landscape, it is connected by tunnel to the rest 
of the project. Cost when completed next 
June: $2.2 million. Lawrence, Tucker & Well- 
man of Portland are architects. Engineers: 
J. Donald Kroeker & Associates, Miles K. 
Cooper Rowland Rose, and George Pettingell 
& Grant Kelley. Donald M. Drake Co. holds 
the general contract. 


Boost for downtown Chicago 


Efforts to revitalize the downtown core of 
Chicago, which have produced several ambi- 
tious redevelopment plans (AF, April °54, 
News), have encouraged others to actual 
building. Shortly after the first of next year 
construction will begin on a straightforward 
stainless steel, granite and glass office build- 
ing for the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, the 
first major building for the Loop since the 
Field building was built in 1932. There will 
be 150,000 sq. ft. of air-conditioned space. 
William Hartman of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, the architects, plans to clean the 
fixed windows with an exterior apparatus 
similar to the one SOM pioneered in Lever 
House. Rear of the new building, which 
fronts on South Clark St., will back up to the 
Harris bank’s present structure, a 20-story 
skyscraper-classic edifice, complete with 
Greek pillars. Because of cost and efficiency, 
said Vice President Kenneth V. Zwerner, the 
bank never seriously considered imitating 
that style. 


Kaufmann & Fahrv Ca, 





BANK FOR CHICAGO'S LOOP 
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plume Extractor and Controller 


% 
re. et, 
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: - 


b+ + Opens new design opportunities 


Simplifies Duct Installation 


This model AG-45 is double-duty unit. It controls air volume... at the 
same time acts as an extractor, turning air stream in any desired 
direction. Regardless of turns in the duct system, shape or position 
of grille, the AG-45 assures even air distribution and correct air 
volume in the grille. 


Increases Air Control Efficiency 


The AG-45 is adjustable from full open to full closed position (note 
blueprint). It equalizes air distribution and air flow. Turns air from 
main duct to secondary duct on grille. Reduces pressure losses. Stops 
excessive turbulence. 


Drastically Lowers Installation Costs 


The AG-45 is shipped completely assembled. Needs no time con- 
suming “on the job construction”. Official checks have shown up to 
90% savings over slower handmade methods. 


Installs with 2 screws. Adjusts simply and quickly by pushing unit 
to right and left. Is rattle free. Made of heavy gauge steel. 


REQUEST NEW FREE 1954 CATALOG —Simplifies specifying. 
Provides all engineering data needed. Includes facts on construction, 
performance and selection of Titus Airfoil Outlets. 


MANUFACTURING CORP. Waterloo, lowa 
4 


tue 


rs of famous AIRFOIL AIR CONDITIONING OUTLETS 


es 
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ACCOLADES FOR CLARENCE S. STEIN 
Forum: 

That was a beautiful piece on Stein (AR 
July °54, p. 168)—just, perceptive, enero 
yet, as far as the professional world goes, loy 
overdue. I’m glad that Stein has lived to real 











this accolade himself. 
Lewis Mumrog 
Amenia, N.Y. 


Forum: 

The idea that Clarence Stein should recejp 
the gold medal of the AIA is superb, (% 
tainly no man in the history of American ¢i 
planning and the development of sound urba 
architecture is better qualified for this hong 











His contributions to the technology of city 





building are so phenomenal that it is almog 
beyond our ability to perceive them. His pg 
sistent conjoining of sound design, technolog 
and understanding of human requiremeny 


Easier on the eyes 
...and the overhead! 


has enabled those of us in positions of respop. 
sibility in city planning and housing to test oy 
: decisions by standards that have become g 
Ozalid® prints are white prints—clear, 
sharp, with dull surface that doesn’t reflect 


light, show glare—far easier to work with. 


most universally accepted as appropriate fg 
the modern city. 

Radburn, Greenbelt, Baldwin Hills a 
Kitimat, along with other important expem 
ments with which Stein has been associate) 
have set the pace for private and public & 
velopments that will prove to have been th 
major turning points in the art and technology 
of planned human environment. 

Were the AIA to honor Stein for his selfles 
and yet relentless pursuit of his extraordinay 
objective, it would be honoring itself. Ge 
tainly having handed the accolade to Sir Pt 
rick Abercrombie for his great work # 
Britain, it could not do better than to pres 
a similar one to Clarence Stein for his et 
greater contribution to the US and to th 
world. ie ce 





An Ozalid print can be revised to show 
changes or modifications without altering 
the master drawing. 


AAN 0ZALID machine can copy anything 
drawn, typed, printed, or written on 
translucent paper, fabric or film—and 
deliver dry copies on Ozalid coated paper, 
fabric, or film . . . in any size and quantity 
needed, in a matter of minutes... without 
waiting or delay, and at low cost. 

Anybody can use an Ozalid, no special 
training or experience required. Call the 
Care Feiss, chief 


Planning and engineering branch, HHP 
Washington, D.C. 


nearest Ozalid distributor (see phone book) 
and ask for a demonstration of the 
model best suited to your requirements. 
Or write for free brochure to 


153 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 


KITIMAT AND NEW TOWNS 
Forum: 





The Kitimat story in your July issue is v@ 
interesting. I wish I had the talent, time atl 
money to concentrate on town planning, 77 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
I find to be fascinating. 


R. E. Powe ., president 





Aluminum Company of Canada, lik 
Montreal 


OzaLip STREAMLINER—copies 
material up to 42 inches 
wide, at speeds up to 14 feet 
per minute. Ideal for 

) average industrial and 
Hi business requirements. 


Forum: 

I suggest that Kitimat is not the first cot 

pletely planned town for North Rmerica am 
nominate as predecessors: 

Kingsport, Tenn.; Longview, Wash.; Alet 

? |  Tenn.; Kohler, Wis.; Mariemont, Ohio. 5 

earlier: Savannah, Ga. And in this heii 




























° sphere: Lima, Peru; Oaxaca, Mexico. 

It’s too hot to go on and who cares? 
Henry S. Cuurcuiit, architect, pla 
Philadelphia 






continued on p.! 
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Nearly 4 Miles of 


MILLS MOVABLE WALLS 
Provide —> 











so 














5 i HE ability to expand, contract or adapt production facilities quickly 
and efficiently is of primary importance in aircraft manufacturing 


today. As part of its program for preserving this essential flexibility 


Hamilton Standard Division ° ° ° P as 
United Aircraft Corporation, United Aircraft makes extensive use of Mills Movable Walls in its offices 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 


and plants. 
Architects: Albert Kahn Associated 


Architects & Engineers, Ine. Mills Walls give United Aircraft Space Control—because they can be 


ee ee moved quickly, easily and at low cost. Changes can frequently be made 


overnight or during a week end. 


Mills Walls combine efficient mobility with attractive appearance, struc- 
tural stability and moderate cost.. They are insulated and soundproofed, 


Write for complete information and easily wired, and require only occasional washing to keep them looking 
\ literature on this modern efficient 
way to subdivide interior space, 
or see the Mills Catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File. 


fresh and new. 


THE MILLS CO. 943 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Movable 
aS 


MILLS METAL WALLS 





aS 








UILDM® 
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The 





Loma Loom carpet means terrific 


economy all the way down the line. 


Carpet 
with 


Lower installation costs. It can be laid 


on any type of flooring, including con- 


crete, tile, and plywood. It preserves 


Greater 
Economy 
and 

Long Life 
for 

All 


the flooring when laid on fine woods. 


Loma Loom looks better longer — its 


brilliant colors endure over the years. 


And its blend of tough nylon and sturdy 
wools — with the built-in sponge rub- 
ber cushion—makes Loma Loom 


noise-proof and shock-proof. 


Specify Loma Loom For Economy, 


Purposes 


Selling Agents 


Quality, And Long Wear. 


WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC., 3] East 32nd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 














BUILT-IN SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION 





* A CENTENNIAL FABRIC | 








A Product Of 


Le Ladton Loom 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 


Pige ‘Fabrics for Cle Purposes 





ONE PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 








LETTERS continued 





Forum: 
I note with considerable surprise that 
headline Kitimat as “the first complete 
town in North America.” Complete 
towns—not just residential subdivisions—, 
spotted all over the US. A few, Kohler, Vis 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Midwest City, Okla.; 9 
during the past dies years my own office ly 
planned three complete new towns: 
Fairless Hills, Pa.: 


complete . . 





an incorporated toy: 
. self-contained. It has its op 
water and sewage disposal plants, elementyy 
and high schools, churches, parks and py 
grounds, shopping centers, for an expec 
15,000 to 20,000 people. ... 

San Manuel, Ariz.: 50 mi. from any othe 
community, out in the desert . . . so isolaig 
it could not be inspected by auto or hom 
back, and light low-flying planes were ug 
in selecting the site. Well toward completin 
it is self-contained from hospital to cemete, 
. . « Although primarily for workers of S» 
Manuel Copper Co., it is not a company tom, 
Its modern facilities and magnificent views 
distant mountains should attract many tom 
ists. Eventual population: 12,000 to 15,00), 

Partridge Lakes, Minn.: now under om 
struction, to accommodate thousands of work 
ers for the taconite plants of the northem 
Minnesota wilderness, miles from any othe 
town. ... 

I am confident that other organizations 
planning engineers, e.g. Harland Barthob 
mew, could list numerous complete new tow 
they have designed and actually built, not jus 
planned. 

Although I swallow hard at the smug state 
ment that “the master planner is ideally th 
architect” I realize no other profession bit 
architecture could use “two dominant neg 
tive-positive ideas,” and although I think # 
planners have been doing it for years, I dou 
if any of us could have explained that “th 
real synthesis, fusion, sublimation of fue 
tional and spiritual elements with the requit 
ments of nature, climate, topography calls fit 
an enhancement of both by arrangemenls 
form, scale, climax.” If that’s what I’ve bea 
doing, I am going to double my fees at ont 

My congratulations to all concerned: tit 
drawings were beautiful and the text brealt 
taking. Only next time calm your he 
writer down. . 


Sewarp H. Mort, land planning cons 
Washington, D.C. 


eForum’s headlong title was studiously quilt 
fied in a bold-face introduction, presenting Kitime 
as “. . . a first complete 20th century ‘new town. 
completely new, completely modern, in Nor 
America. Every word in that long list of adj 
tives is necessary to the description.” Other 0 
towns have admirable features and Kitimat is ™ 
perfect. But it alone, so far, seems to merit 
full description.—eb. 


Forum: 
The Kitimat article is one of the most 


continued on p.6 
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In Cincinnati ... THE NEWEST IN LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 











Cincinnati's new Main Library is a municipal achievement of national 
© that importance. No mere civic monument to be filled with its 1,300,000 books, 


Vie 











pe the library is designed for the convenience of patrons and for 
a my ease of maintenance and operation, brightness, color, simplicity, 
sles Woodie Garber & Associates economy and long life. 
Dkle.. i ARCHITECTS: | and Sam Hannaford & Sons, In the selection of material, utility alone was not enough. Each part 
1 office fy "| Ralensbanne Architects had to contribute to the whole effect. The structure contains a wealth of 
: Cincinnati. Ohio traditional building materials, such as fine woods and ageless stone, 
ated tom ' together with architecture’s most trusted material, stainless steel. i 
as its om Interesting applications of Armco Stainless Steel include the louvers ) 
elementay (shown in sketches) on the front of the roof-top memorial room. : 
and play Here a 52-foot wide, 18-foot high window faces due west. The ‘ 
expected Face Of Windows rare books in this room are protected from the varying angles of 

Connecting Bar sunlight through the seasons by 20 giant louvers that swivel through 
ee  pepgameseydariy SP 90 degrees. Motor driven, they are readily adjusted in unison. 





oi “ , ; Armco Stainless Steel was also used in this new library for mullions 
wail a 4 3 and sash, doors and frames, conveyor doors, dumb waiter and 
omplel * ‘ elevator doors and cabs, vacuum tube stations, hand rails, 


cemeten, "ie ae od mail box doors and book return door. 
Ts of Sa vélewia oka For complete information on Armco Stainless Steel, write 
any tow, us at the address below. 
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PLYGLAZE gives you the strength and toughness of 
Exterior plywood—plus the extra stamina, extra durability 
of flint-hard, glass-smooth fused resin fiber surfaces. These 
tough, virtually indestructible surfaces coupled with ply- 
wood’s rugged strength, mean maximum re-use—80, 150 
or even up to 200. As a matter of fact, over 200 re-uses 
have been recorded. Specify Plyglaze on your next job. 
Treat it with care, plan and build forms for long service 
and you, too, can get uses up in the hundreds. 












Plyglaze comes in 4’ x 8’ panels; 2”, 48”, and %” thick. For com- 
plete data, write St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
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LETTERS concinued 


prehensive and understanding pieces on th 
planning of a city that I have ever seen, } 
should be required reading in every schgj 
that teaches city planning either on its om 
or conjoined with architecture, engineerig 
or the social sciences. 

It should also be required reading for even 
professional office which has, or hopes to hay 
responsibility for large-scale community ¢& 
velopments, whether complete towns or ng 

. The real significance of what was doy 
could easily have been lost if the article haj 
not been expertly written.* I hope there yj 
be reprints. 

I was particularly struck with the plans fy 
the town center... . J At Kitimat the shopping 
center is also the civic center and the sogig 
center, as it should be. The market place ha 
again become the market place, where peopk 
go not only to buy and sell but to meet thei 
friends, take part in their government an 
generally ally themselves with their com 
munity. 

It is not always possible—or even desirabk 
—to make the suburban shopping center, 
civic center as well. But as suburban shop 
ping centers excel in convenience and attne 
tiveness they tend to draw the citizens’ loyal 
ties away from the civic and political center@ 
their communities. It is not necessary (a 
though it may be more fun) to build ney 
towns in order to bring civic and social ani 
commercial life together. With vision and 
courage the Kitimat ideas can be applied t 
redevelopment of old town centers. If thisis 
not done, the old city halls may find them 
selves on the fringe of new communities cen 
tered in a shoppers’ paradise. 

Tracy B. Aucur, plane 
Washington, D.C. 
* The planners themselves collaboratively wrt 


the story; Julian Whittlesey labored mightily 
pulling the material together.—ep. 


Forum: 
The piece on “Kitimat” in the July iss 
is superb! 
CHARLES A. PEARSON Jr. 


Pearson, Hill & Sullivan, architet 
Radford, Va. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RUDOLPH 
Forum: 

. Lliked Paul Rudolph’s talk. Such think 
ing is much needed today. We seem to fort 
that... “visual delight” . . . should be th 
most cherished objective in our professidt 

MIT thinks knowledge of what makes! 
city beautiful is so much needed that they # 
initiating a study which they call “The Pe 
ceptual Form of the City.” The outline .- 
ties in remarkably well with the ideals .. 
suggested by Paul Rudolph. 

Joun WeLLBoRN Root 
Holabird & Root & Burgee, 


architects, engineers, consulta 


Chicago, Il. 
continued on p.& 
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center 0 y The Corbin “400” Door Closer stands apart from all 
sary (a other products of its kind. It is the most versatile — 
aild ney . > and the strongest — door closer ever made. 
cial and p . : q 
ee If you want uniform closing speed with an absolutely ! 
>plied ti silent final closing, you can have it. If you want fast speed i 
If this is plus a slow and silent final closing, you can have it. i 
nd. then. If you want the closing speed to proceed from slow to i 
ities cer fast, and then back to slow again, you can have it. Or if 7 | 
you want “kick off” at latch you can have that also. a 
, ae t% Built in hold-open mechanism. The Corbin “400” Closer i 
has a concealed, adjustable, fully automatic W 
. . . . } +. 
ely os Hold-Open mechanism so engineered that it permits i 
~~ opening of door beyond any set hold-open point. | 
Full swing — 180°. The Corbin “400” features completely ie 
ab controlled closing from 180°. 1 
uly rssue | 
Installation. The Corbin “400” Closer lends itself to full 
mortise, partial mortise or surface application. It is 
architec available with parallel arm, fusible link arm and special 
brackets for unusual door conditions. 
Precision made for long service. Every part — 
rack, pinion, cylinder, piston — is precisely machined. 
ch think It is so supremely trouble-free and rugged that it is 
to forgt widely used on railroad passenger cars and ocean liners, 
d be th as well as in the finest buildings. 
fession. 
pe Economy, compactness, and performance, With it all, ; 
they a the Corbin “400” is compact — projects only 154” from 4 
The Pe the door face. And it actually costs less per year of service. 
line Specify it for installations where only the finest will suffice. 
eals .. For complete information send for Catalog K72. 
! P & F Corbin Division, The American Hardware 
- Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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v¥ Give stronger, more permanent functional 


performance 

¢ Resist bruises — cost less to maintain and 
refinish 

ov Provide better sound insulation — assure 


more privacy 
v Permit hardware, louvre or light applications in any area, 


When you want the best for institu- with edge strips tongue and grooved 
tional requirements specify Hardwood into the core and into each other. 
Products’ MASTER-FLUSH Doors— __ Cross banding for stability and addi- 


especially where unusually hard usage tional strength — plus g” thick face 
and abuse are expected. They feature _ veneers hot plate press bonded, makes 
Hardwood Products’ solid core con- _ exceptionally solid unit. A full range 
struction for exceptional strength and —of wood veneers is available. Consult 
rigidity. This consists of vertical core , 1S ‘ : 

blocks in alternate random lengths Sweet's Fj, or write for further details, 


Write for this brochure describing Hardwood 
Products Sound-Insulating Doors in easy-to- 
understand sound decibel language. Dept. AF. 
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LETTERS continued 





Forum: 

In Paul Rudolph’s “The Changing Phj 
osophy of Architecture” (AF, July 7°54) ] 
find little that is sustaining. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Rudolph’s poing 
against the “rue corridor,” for a better spatial 
organization of city buildings and interspaces 
and his restating the lessons of Rome, Japan 
and the views of Le Corbusier, Camillo Sitg 
and the Architectural Review in terms of the 
American architectural problem. 

What I find singularly disturbing is th 
total absence of a philosophy in this talk, jy 
the architecture around us and on the dray. 
ing boards. 

The lessons which Rudolph teaches ug ar 
lessons in superficials. It matters very litte 
(unless in the area of craftsmanship) to jp 
crease the virtuosity of handling formal pro} 
lems by study of the masters, if we fail to se 
the main point of their work, which gives 
them the stature of architecture. 

Le Corbusier's “play of forms under the 
light” continues in abundance and freshnes 
because it is nourished by an inner energy 
which derives from a poetic and passionate 
view of life. His concepts of form are always 
matched by an equally imaginative concept 
of human life and its organization on an ip 
dividual and collective basis. 

Van der Rohe’s every alignment of strue 
lure, every space sequence (unlike that o 
his imitators) and every wall face is per 
meated with tensions and tranquilities that 
come from a philosophy of life, which, lolty 
as well as humble, and less accessible to ou 
day than the Mediterranean perhaps, gives 
an inescapable “must” to every line he draws 
in space. 

I sense in Rudolph’s approach a preponder 
ance of the formalistic. I see nothing buta 
resultant chase after formal qualities in super 
ficial scenery, in a world of appearances, 
which is limpid because it is without ayy 
inner fiber. I see nothing but an exhausting 
chase after sensation, by exploiting of th 
formal repertoire of masters past and preset, 
of the primitives or noble ancient and exolit 
cultures, or one’s own individual flair for 
formal invention. 

“Architecture is not for children,” was Mies 
van der Rohe’s advice to students. We shall 
not grow beyond the child’s precocious aml 
un-understanding imitations if we will nol 
abandon the conceits of pure performing {ot 
a much more serious view of the art of archi 
tecture! 


An architecture is needed in which forms 
will always relate to a profoundly imaginativé 
view of life, of man’s destiny as a membet 
of a temporal society. 

The result will be an abundance of inver 
tion to go hand in hand with an abundaml 
view of the life process and the many differetl 
facets it shows to each artist, who, freed 


continued on p. 7 
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Eacy to care for... 


Architects know that maintenance cost is one of the 
major considerations in specifying a floor covering. 

Dense, yet resilient, floors of Wright Rubber Tile 
bring savings in maintenance that quickly offset the 
initial savings of a “cheaper” floor. Dirt won’t 
penetrate Wright’s non-porous surface. Mopping 
and occasional waxing will retain its new-look 
luster indefinitely. 

Because of these characteristics, Wright 
Rubber Tile is particularly appropriate in large, 
heavy-trafic jobs, where maintenance costs 
might otherwise become excessive. 

Pictured above is Battelstein’s fashionable 

River Oaks Store in Houston. Wright 
WRIGHTEX Rubber Tile was used in all principal 
WRIGHTFLOR sales floor areas. 

VINYL TILE WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
ECONOTILE §205 Post Oak Road, Houston, Texas 
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LETTERS concinued 


from the restrictive formalist view of what jg 
right, what is beautiful, what is respectable 
what is sensational, can find his integrity jy 
the everlasting game, which is the search for 
truth. 
G. M. KALLMANN, architec 
New York. N.Y. 


AIA CONVENTION 
Forum: 

Your AIA Convention report is very grati- 
fying to those who worked for months op 
the convention committee. It is quite com 
plete as to facts but more than that, it very 
sympathetically conveys the spirit of the com. 
vention. 

I am particularly impressed by your pre 
senting Paul Rudolph’s address, “The Chang. 
ing Philosophy of Architecture.” 

IsiporR RICHMOND 


Isidor Richmond and Carney Goldberg, 
architects-engineers 
Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

From the opening sentence, which 
caught perfectly the spirit of the entire ses 
sion, to the last word of Paul Rudolph’s able 
address, your reporter has recorded in apt 
fashion every highlight of the annual meet. 
ing. 

I was particularly pleased that you chose 
to report Mr. Rudolph’s address in full. 
... | was amazed, impressed and delighted 
with his thoughtful concept, thorough cover- 
age and forceful delivery. 
Pate D. Creer, director 
AIA New England District 


PRESTRESSING STEEL A REVOLUTION? 
Forum: 

In addition to the references in your article 
to work under way in this country, may | 
mention a proposal recently prepared by us 
for a prestressed steel bridge with a span 
considerably greater than the longest girder 
bridges heretofore used in this country? 

Prestressing (as applied to steel, concrete 
or any other material, for that matter) has 
certain advantages not mentioned in your 
article or in the usual literature on the sub- 
ject. One of the most interesting to the de 
signer is the fact that for once he is able 
to dictate to the structure what the stresses 
shall be, instead of seeking (as heretofore) 
through complex analysis to determine what 
nature dictates the stresses shall be for his 
given structural configuration and _ loading. 
This essentially constitutes a revolution in 
our design philosophy, which has many i 
teresting and obvious corollaries. Not the least 
important of these is that by manipulation 
of stresses in the cables, one can control 
erection stresses at will. 

Prestressed steel is not without its difficul- 
ties. It is pertinent to caution that not only 
are the permissible stresses affected in a com 
plex way by the deflections and the factor of 


continued on p. 72 
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EADING architects are 
studying the findings of 
Dur-O-waL’s independent 
research tests. Now you can 
specify steel reinforcing for 
every masonry wall, on the 
basis of these scientific find- 
ings. Trussed-designed, butt- 
welded Dur-O-waL rein- 
forces vertically and hori- 
zontally to combat cracks 
... safeguard masonry 
beauty. 








@ Dur-O-wol Products, Inc. 
P O. Box 628 
Syracuse 1, New York 
@ Dur-O-wal Division 
Frontier Manufacturing Co. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Get Laboratory-Tested 
PERFORMANCE FACTS 
and Specify by Name 
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Patented Dur-O-wel fea- 
tures a trussed design. This 
steel reinforcing for block, 
brick and tile walls assures 
uniform quality of product 
and scientifically tested per- 
formance. Get the Dur-O- 
waL facts today. Learn how 
you can save time, cut costs 
and combat cracks with 
Dur-O-waL, 


Dur-O-wel is electrically- 
welded in a single plane of 
high tensile steel (100,000 
p.s.i.); knurled side rods in- 
crease mortar bond. Your in- 
quiry will receive prompt 
attention. 


Safeguard the beauty you d 


e- 
sign with Dur-O-wal .. . the 
steel reinforcing member that 
gives masonry walls a back- 
bone of steel. 
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Birmingham 7, Alabama 
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YOU HIGHER REFLECTIVITY, LONGER 
USEFUL LIFE AND EASIER MAINTENANCE 


Ruby-Philite’s exclusive pre-copperized 300° 
baked enamel! Duralite finish is a scientific 
coating of perfectly cleaned metal with pure, 
rust-proof copper, that is uniformly sprayed 
with special enamels and control-baked at 
300°. The result is 90% average reflec- 
tivity... far above industry standards ...as 
certified by independent laboratories plus 
superior resistance to cracking, peeling, 
crazing and discoloration. Impartial salt- 
spray tests that remove ordinary baked 
enamels in 5 hours and destroy bonded 
enamels in 9 hours, fail to budge Ruby- 
Philite’s remarkable Duralite finish after 
300 hours. Yes, when you specify RUBY- 
PHILITE luminaires, you start with a finish 
that gives you higher reflectivity, longer 
life and easier maintenance of your light- 
ing fixtures. 
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safety, but the extreme theoretical savings 
quoted in your article lead to reduction of 
the structural steel sections to about one 
seventh or one eighth their normal size. The 
attendant structural problems connected with 
the lateral stability and local buckling of such 
reduced members are not to be dismissed 
lightly, and require the attention of compe- 
tent structural engineers. 

E. H. PRAEGER 

Praeger-Kavanagh, engineers 


New York, N.Y. 
Forum: 


- a very excellent job in presenting a 
difficult and controversial subject. 
E. SCHECHTER, vice president 
Stressteel Corp. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Forum: 

The information concerning application 
of prestressing techniques to various steel 
structures in Europe probably will stimulate 
the thinking of structural steel designers in 
the US on future projects where its applica- 
tion may prove of advantage. 

Engineers in the US have become familiar 
with prestressed concrete designs. Your arti- 
cle points out the interesting potentialities of 
prestressing steel structures. As engineers 
become more familiar with the application of 
prestressing to special and unusual steel 
structures, they will be more likely to apply 
the principle in designing conventional steel 
structures. They likely will develop ways of 
partially reversing bending moments without 
the use of special high-strength prestressing 
members. 

Wider adoption of the prestressing tech- 
nique in the US will, of course, generally 
be determined by relative cost as compared 
with conventional design procedures. 

B. L. Woop, consulting engineer 


American Iron & Steel Institute 
New York, N.Y. 


ALLEN DARES DESIGNS ON WOMEN 
Forum: 

What are we as a profession doing about 
women ? 

The way in which I came to ask myself 
that question is interesting although not very. 
I went to the AIA convention at Boston and 
had a lovely time except that out at Ipswich, 
eating the cold lobster, I was much colder 
than the lobster although not as red and | 
contracted another sinus ailment and when 
I got home I got thinner and thinner until 
finally if I had drunk a bottle of strawberry 
pop God forbid I would have resembled a 
thermometer and eventually they took 14 
X-ray photographs of my head without find- 
ing anything which my enemies would have 
told me for nothing but finally it turns out 
that I have to work considerably less and 
drink slightly more so I am doing that and 
hurray for medical science. 

So while I was resting up I read, in the 
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Hall insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
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Coast Insulating Products, 
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Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
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Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
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Wilson Construction Company, 
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Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atianta 
ILLINOIS 

General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 


The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Ideal Building Materials, Inc., Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc. 
Brighton 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Fiberglas Insulation Division, 
Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Hamilton Company, iInc., St. Louis 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. f. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OHIO 
R. B. Brunemann and Sons, Inc., Cincinnati 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield and Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
OREGON 


Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
General interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 7 
General Insulation & Acoustics, Inc., 
Columbia 
TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
El Paso 
Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 


UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Spokane 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Miliwork Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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“product 





ped 


FISSURED WOODFIBER TILE 
Fiseuuell teal in the price range of perforated 


woodfiber tile... 


; The world’s first fissured woodfiber tile, the world’s first practical 
mona only ee square-edge fiber tile (also available in beveled-edge) ... costs up 
the Simpson Certifie 


to 35% less installed than fissured mineral tile. 
Acoustical Contractors 
listed on opposite page 








Simpson Logging Company 
1010 White Building, Seattle 1 
Please send full details on Forestone Acoustical Tile 











Ask the Simpson Certified NAME 
show installations or photos... ADDRESS 
or mail this coupon today for 
more information. CITY STATE 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
Acoustical Contractor nearest you to | 
| 
| 
| 
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The Spacious New Greyhound Bus 
Terminal, Chicago, illinois. Equipped 
with Hubbell Switches and Receptacles. 











GREYHOUND TIES IN WITH HUBBELL 
' FOR SERVICE, DEPENDABILITY 
AND CONVENIENCE 

























insistence on quality always pays off 
in greater satisfaction and economy. 
That is why Hubbell No. 9595 con- 
venience outlets were specified for this 
impressive Greyhound Terminal in Chi- 
cago. From start to finish, Hubbell 
quality paid dividends. Rugged mate- 
rials and expert workmanship assured 
dependable, long-life operation. The 
product passed rigid factory inspections 
for quality and uniformity. Units were 
easy to order and available at a reliable 
source of supply.* Convenience wiring 
made installation easy and fast. Func- 
tional design blended with wall surfaces 
for maximum utility and good looks. 


Take a tip from Greyhound . . . spe- 
cify Hubbell quality for your next job. 
Architects are invited to write Dept. A 
for further information. 





LES 


i 


TARVEY HUBBELL, inc., srinceport, connecticut 
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July Forum, Paul Rudolph’s “The Ch 
Philosophy of Architecture” which | . 
him deliver at Boston and it was one of teh 
best speeches on architecture I ever heat 
and | couldn’t have done it better myself, a? 
fact | couldn’t have done it myself full an) 
And | agree whole-heartedly that “the arch, ae 
tect’s prime responsibility is to give yiggh 
delight.” 

This is also woman’s prime responsibility me 
and she isn’t doing it. 

We should explain this to women, prefem 
bly under an assumed name. I do not wi 
to quarrel with the basic design of woma 
which if my memory serves is excellent, yy 
what does she do with it in the line of a 
plied ornament? Only a few weeks ago Lin 
magazine featured the butch haireut #I> 
women, pointing out that “now a wife i 
look like her husband.” This is a low ag 
tion if | ever heard one. Suppose a wife) 
her hair cut so she'll look like her hushg 
and then finds out that her husband didi 
marry her because she looked like him? ai 

If, when I first met the lady who becam Pe 
Mrs. Allen, | had noticed that she looked lik 
me I would have leaped into my Paige ral 
ster (this was some time ago) and maded]| ~ 
at top speed (58 mi. per hour with a favoring ees 
tail wind) in several directions. fia 

This is the season when Michigan wh 
comes thousands of tourists and there are Nw 
Vacancies in the motels or in the slacks@ 
the stout lady visitors. Try driving up 
Mackinaw City and the first thing you know 
you see a fat lady in toreador pants backing 
cautiously out of a car. One thing aboil 
these ladies: they’re honest. They worl 
stoop to deceit. In fact if they know whe 
they’re well off they won't stoop. 

I think we ought to have a seminar abot 
this. 

Unfortunately I will not be able to take 
part in this seminar as I have lived danger 
ously long enough and henceforth I am 
ing to be the George Apley type. I am prt 
ticing rolling up an umbrella very tight atl 
training ivy to grow up the wire of my @ 
phone. And I am going to ask my old friend 
Hollis Baker to get Finn Juhl to design# 
contemporary cracker barrel for me to bet 
philosopher on. 

Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 


Forum: 
We would like 100 reprints of the article@ 
“Planned Industrial Districts” (AF, April 
54). We have a project of this kind in mind. 
This is the best article we have seen @ 
this subject. 
J. D. Beever 
Executive vice president 
Evansville’s Committee of 100, Ine 
Evansville, Ind. 


continued on Pp. a 
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nemostal high velocity units 


HAVE DESIGNS ON SPACE 





Floor to floor height can be kept to 
a minimum and usable floor space to a 
maximum with Anemostat High Velocity 
Air Conditioning. « HV units, used with 
smaller than conventional ducts, save 
space, and money too. They substantially 
reduce pounds of sheet metal required, ¢an 
be installed faster, with less labor. « HY 
Manual 48 contains specification data 

on 7 types of Anemostat High Velocity 
units, for all engineering and architectural 
requirements. Write for free copy. 





DRAFTLESS Aspirating AIR DIFFUSERS 
ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“No Air Conditioning System Is Better Than Its Air Distribution” 


acis2e 
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“AMERICAN INDUSTRY CONTINUES TO BUILD WITH LURIA 





&) F2 INCORPORATED 
as expanded with 


WRIA Buildings 
‘3 since 1949 








This new Omar building in Indianapolis, Ind. — the 30th Luria structure for America's fastest-growing bakers — 
basically is a counterpart of its twenty-nine predecessors located in Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, lowa, Wisconsin 
and Illinois. E. W. Hauser Construction Company of Indianapolis was general contractor for this newest building. 











LURIA combines the DESIGN and PERMANENCE of CUSTOM-BUILT 
UNITS... with the SPEED and LOW COST of STANDARDIZATION 


Can standardized buildings look the way and construction surpass the most strin- 
you want them to? Yes—if they are Luria gent building code requirements. Finally, 
structural steel buildings. The flexibility Luria Buildings deliver substantial initial 
and adaptability of design provided by the savings, continuing maintenance savings. 
“Luria system of standardization’’ make The list of companies who re-order Luria 
possible almost any type of architec- <LI> Buildings is best testimony of the 
tural treatment. And to assure you 4 advantages of Luria Standardization. 
durability of structure, Luria materials ©& Contact your Luria representative. 


ay 
LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
Plant: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
















District Offices: ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON « CHICAGO e WASHINGTON, D.C. 








LETTERS continued 


KING OF THE LOFTS 


Forum: 

I note your comments on the N.Y. Coliseum 
(AF, June °54) and the Art News remark 
that it looks as if it merely faced “another 
shoddy loft building.” This brings to my mind 
an idea—who designs the loft buildings? Such 
an article, which you only could write, would 
be the nadir to those in the zenith you usually 
describe. Why not the “King of the Lofts”? 
Tell us about him too! 

R. P. Carison 
Captain (CEC), USN 


San Francisco, Calif. 


ARTISTS ON ARCHITECTURE 


Forum: 

Thank you for the article on art and archi- 
tecture by Aline Saarinen (AF, June ’54). | 
found it extremely pertinent, thoughtful and 
timely. 

So often the artist’s work is not in keeping 
with the design and “feeling” of the building. 
But on the other hand there are artists of dis- 
tinction and gift whose ability lies in this 
needed direction. 

Hopson PITTMAN, artist 
State College, Pa. 
Forum: 
. Pedantic demagogy is apparently beset- 
ting the field of fine arts as well as politics. 

[ regret to say that almost without exception 
the examples of contemporary art which find 
the favor of Mrs. Saarinen are the products 
of meretricious dilletantism. 

What we need today are the doers, not the 
clever critics of the fine arts. I would far pre- 
fer to listen to or read in simple language the 
credo of a great contemporary artist, than to 
listen to the smooth, cleverly turned phrases 
and clichés of a dozen of these critics who 
appear to be intoxicated by the sophistry of 
their own writings. 

Leo FRIEDLANDER, sculptor 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Forum: 

... Ll read it with great interest. 

Being a painter of murals, I have had many 
contacts with architects and they always have 
been kindly and cooperative. ... 

Huco Batun, N.A. 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


CANTILEVER ECONOMIES 


Forum: 

The Statler Hotel for Dallas (AF, June ’54) 
promises indeed to be a most interesting build- 
ing in terms of structure and planning. How- 
ever, your statement: “This is the first time 
that a two-column-per-bay cantilever floor sys- 
tem has been used in multistory building in 
the US” is not correct. 

There have probably been a number of 
buildings using this structural scheme; we 
are certain of at least one—the six-story Mid- 


continued on p. 84 
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E MASONRY 














Low installed-in-the-wall cost, speed 
of erection, and long life with low upkeep 
make concrete masonry the ideal material 
for today’s cost-saving, one-story school 
designs. Best of all, it’s economy 
plus attractive appearance. 

The wide selection of concrete masonry 
sizes, shapes, colors, mortar joint 
treatments, and wall patterns offer 
unlimited design possibilities. 


In addition, exposed concrete masonry 
interior walls offer a double bonus 
saving: (1) sound-absorbing concrete 
block walls in classrooms and activity 
areas often eliminate the need for 
additional expensive acoustical treat- 
ment; (2) modular size concrete masonry 
units eliminate costly cut and trim, and 
make possible a decorative interior wall 
pattern that needs no expensive plastering 
or dry wall treatment. s~_ —_. 


CN Nati 








CONCRET 















: Loft plan school—one of many widely publicized trends that 
includes cluster, zone, and other prototype plans—uses exposed and 
painted concrete masonry interior walls in classrooms, multipurpose 
central recreation area. Concrete block afforded cost saving on in- 
terior wall finishing and acoustical treatment. 

William Rowe Smith, architect; Fred W. Needham, Richard H. 
Johnson, associates. 
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Ideas for Wall Patterns with Concrete Masonry 
(Certificate of Exceptional Merit Winnerin 
1954 A.1.A.—Producers” Council competition) 
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Design and Construction of Lint Is—onother ____ 
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____ Concrete Masonry-in-S¢ 
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onal Concrete Masonry Association 


38 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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now to om TALL, UNSIGHTLY, 
UNNECESSARY CHIMNEYS 


FROM MODERN SCHOOL DESIGN 
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DRAFT INDUCERS 


PROVIDE POSITIVE, UNIFORM, 
ADEQUATE DRAFT AT ALL TIMES 


Architects find that “blending” a tall chimney into a low, modern, 
functional school design is an unworthy compromise. Actually such 


compromise is unnecessary, 


for there is no need today for an 


unsightly chimney. bi J Motorized Draft Inducers provide positive, 


uniform, adequate draft 


for boilers or furnaces . 


. completely inde- 


pendent of weather conditions. In addition, they save money through 


higher fuel burning efficiencies. 


Easily installed in the flue or 


breeching, Wing Draft Inducers require only enough chimney to 
vent the exhaust gases. Write for bulletin and special information 


on school applications. 


L.J. Wing Mfo.Co. 


IS! Vreeland Mills Road 
Linden, New Jersey 


Factories at Linden; N.J.and Montreal, Canada 





In confirmation of the above, there are over 
500 Wing Draft Inducer installations im 
schools alone, in all parts of the country, 
with hundreds more being specified by archi- 
tects and engineers as the great school building 
program continues. 
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LETTERS continued 


Wilshire medical building, designed by ys 
and built in Los Angeles in 1950—where the 
double cantilever on two columns was applied 
to a structural steel rigid framing. The scheme 
used for this building proved (as I am sure 
the Statler scheme will) the economy of this 
design. The weight of structural steel for the 
building ran to less than 10 Ib. per sq. ft 
despite the demanding clearance requirements 
at the first floor, where the two main columns 
were interrupted and supported by a V-shaped 
truss, and despite the necessary design re. 
quirements imposed by seismic loads. The 
planning of the medical suites demonstrated 
the flexibility made possible by the elimina. 
tion of columns along the wall lines. 
EpGarpvo COonrTINi, chief engineer 
Victor Gruen Associates 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Forum: 
Your article on the Dallas Statler (AR, 
June °54) was excellent. 
W. R. Warton 
Robert E. McKee General Contractor Ine. 
Dallas, Tex. 


LOST INDEX 


Forum: 

I like your magazine; it contains plenty 
of interesting articles and a good selection 
of ads. But why do you make it so difficult to 
find things? Why can’t you put the index of 
contents on the first page where it belongs 
rather than in the middle somewhere ? 

You're supplying a rational audience; let's 
have a rational format! 

LENNART THUNSTROM 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


@ The contents page is always the first page of the 
main editorial section; the ad index is always on 


the last few pages of the magazine.—e#p. 


A NAME 


forum: 

In all that Eleanor Clark article on Rome's 
remodeling (AF, May °54), no mention of 
Nervi and no name of the architect of the 
Rome Station! 

ALrreD BENDINER, architect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ The station was designed by L. Calini, E. Mon 
tuori, M. Castellazzi, V. Fadigati, A. Pintonello, 
\. Vitellozzi.—erp. 


REPORT FROM FORMOSA 


Forum: 

We are a group of young students studying 
architecture at the Taiwan College of Engi 
neering. 

We appreciate your magazine very much, 
through which we have learned a lot of new 
ideas and read many of the famous architect's 
works in addition to much of the news about 
architecture. We believe that your magazine 
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IME LOW 

the * INSURANCE AGAINST UNTIMELY OBSOLESCENCE 

“a *% MAINTENANCE OF CLEANLINESS AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH 
*% MAJOR SAVINGS IN THE OVER-ALL COST OF BUILDING 


MAINTENANCE COST TO AN ALL-T 





@ Off-the-floor wall-type plumbing fixtures installed with a Zurn System 
: effect many substantial savings in construction costs; permit the use of 
n ot any type floor construction and any type of wall construction; permit 
the reduction in height of ceiling; eliminate need of furring-in drainage 
lines; eliminate caulking to floor; simplify drainage and vent piping 
layout; give greater flexibility for planning washrooms 
—and unrestricted opportunity to exercise your imagina- 
tion, skill and ingenuity in a way that will win both 


mes 
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Mor owner and user approval for this all important con- 1 | 
nello, venience facility—the washroom. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET entitled, “You Can muitd it end Maianaia * ape Sey 5 aaa 
It for Less, A NEW WAY”. It presents new ideas for washroom Pa ia 7 
installations in new and existing buildings. makes of wall-type plumbing fixtures. I 
Over 700,000 wall-type ay ee fixtures ong bye ag Zurn System i RE ee a a ee ee ae ae i } 
in buildi f t m coast to coast. Your Zurn Representative | 
lying has “ist of Sulldiens Which have washrooms with fixture-bare uae. , ja. ZURN MFG. CO. » Plembing Division + ERIE, PA., U.S.A. | | 
» * , : Ris: : t 
eng T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. \ Keel ate ee , } 
PLUMBING DIVISION : at Soe Sh eee of — i 
Name and Title ....0.04..... OE Pons oe ee ea ee i 
uch, J. A. ZU RN MFG. co. Ad ERIE, PA., U.S.A. , PASE 8 eee oa es , ' 
new SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES * ee 4 ee caeamamammnas i : 
pect’s In Canada: Canadian Zurn Engineering Ltd., Montreal 25, P. Q. t= ‘Street ; wach a ' 
' 
i bout Other Divisions Marine Division: Fivid Control and Piping Equipment § 
weial z eo . , Industrial Division: Strainers for Pipe Lines 7 City and MI ia fain sn scoceptatnesathatnas 208 bk xoeuvns cWReeas a ees 
azin vrn Organization: affiliate: American Flexible Coupling Co., Amerigear Couplings with Fully Crowned Teeth ® Please attach coupon to your business letterbead. Dept. AF-622 
Dp. 86 Deen pI EN ns TEE SORE EOS ee NONE Mae 
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Prudential Southwestern 
Home Office uses 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


In the new Prudential Building, Houston, 
Texas, the designers’ insistence on piping 
durability and economy through long-life 
service, is reflected in the extensive use of 
wrought iron pipe. More than 135 tons of 
this time-tested material was used in the 
following services: 


® All interior hot and cold water lines 
over 3 inches 

® Chilled water lines for air condition- 
ing system 

@ Connecting lines to and from water 
softener 

®@ All water piping, supply and re- 
circulating lines in swimming pool 

® Water supply lines from mains to 
cooling tower 

@ Downspouts 


Architect: Kenneth Franzheim, Houston, Texas 


Engineers: Dale S. Cooper & Associates, Houston, 
Texas 


General Contractors: W.S. Bellows Construction Corpo- 
ration, Houston, Texas 


Mechanical Contractors: Barber Plumbing Company, 
Houston, Texas 


How wrought iron pipe protects against 
premature failures is told in our bulletin, 
Piping for Permanence. Write for a copy. 


A. M. Byers Company 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 
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has influenced us quite a good deal. 
Recently we have established an architec- 
tural investigation agency held by several 
schoolmates of ours. As we feel the lack of a 
magazine on architecture written in Chinese 
on this island, we have published one through 
the agency—just a little bimonthly pamphlet, 
but better than none. 
Our chief materials are selected from your 
magazine. ... 
C. W. Les, chief editor 
Architecture-Today 
Taiwan, China 

Sirs: 

Having owned and operated 22 hotels in the 
West I can truthfully say that time and 
again Forum has played an integral part in 
our operation by keeping our ideas young 
and our innovations up to the minute. 

Tuomas E. Hutt, president 
Hull Hotels 
Hollywood, Calif. 


ARCHITECTURAL ISOLATIONISM 
Sirs: 

You have given much too little space to 
architectural development abroad. Surely one 
cannot be architecturally isolationist? 

Eric G. Yonport 
Chicago 
@ Forum is the only magazine serving the US 
building industry which presents at least one 
foreign building per issue.—ep. 
KUDOS 
Forum: 

My admiration for your July issue is un- 
bounded. While certain parts of it (the 
Heathcote School, naturally) were of excep- 
tional interest, it was the way the entire issue 
was balanced and of sustained excellence 
that most impressed me. I am not a Kitimat 
fan; although I recognize the unique nature 
of the project, it is still an objectionable com- 
pany town and designwise hardly in advance 
of the Greenbelt towns. Yet even with this 
topic I believe you made the most of it, and 
[ especially liked the tribute to Clarence 
Stein (and that nice fresh photo of him by 
Gretchen van Tassell). 

FREDERICK GUTHEIM 

Washington, D.C. 
ERRATA 
It was erroneously stated in the June issue 
of Forum that Frank Lloyd Wright’s syna- 
gogue for Beth Sholom Congregation in 
Philadelphia would cost $175,000. The error 
is regretted. Cost of the building has been 
estimated at $750.000. 


@ In Forum’s May issue on remodeling, the Cen- 
tral Penn Bank building of Philadelphia was 
shown only by a photograph of the exterior (and 
a rendering of the facade before remodeling). 
The new interior as seen through the revised 
front was designed not by architects Thalheimer 
& Weitz alone but by these architects in associa- 
tion with Robert Montgomery Brown. 
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PERLITE CONCRETE 


New test proves that unpro- 
tected metal roof decks insu- 
“lated with perlite concrete will 
resist fire spread at least 45 min- 
utes! Why gamble? Include this 
low-cost fireproof insulation in 
your roof. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE — Perlite concrete 
cannot burn or spread fire. 


NO VAPOR SEAL needed between in- 
sulation and metal deck.* This 
eliminates fire hazard of bitu- 
men on exposed steel. 


MONOLITHIC — Continuous slab 
means no multiple cracks to leak 
heat or molten roofing materials. 


STURDY — Mesh-reinforced perlite 
concrete stiffens deck, shields 
roofing from flames even after 
metal deck is buckled by fire. 

PERMANENT—Perlite concrete won't 
“give” under ordinary traffic, 
can’t rot or decay. 


PROVEN FIRE RESISTANCE 


200°F 
ON ROOF 


1650°F 
INSIDE 


Flames failed to penetrate a 
metal deck insulated with per- 
lite concrete in a 45-minute fire 
test. Final average temperatures 
are shown above. Write for com- 
plete test data. 


U-VALUES FOR PERLITE CONCRETE (1:6 
MIX) ON METAL DECK WITH ROOFING: 


Thickness 2” 2%” 3” 4 

U-value .222 .186 .160 .126 

*FOR TECHNICAL DATA write 

for 43-page report: “Vapor 

Diffusion and Moisture Mi- 

gration through Perlite Con- 

, crete,” by Prof. C. E. Lund. 

$1.00 per copy. Sorry, cannot 

bill — please send cash or 
check with order. 


PERLITE 
B® INSTITUTE 


\TE INST; 
oe 77. * 10 £. 40th Stree 


3 © New York 16, N.Y 
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What material could be better for effecting an _ 
honest and reasonable transition between old Ps rte 
forms which have stood the test of time and 
new forms built to endure. The timelessness of 
Marble is one of its many virtues. It defies old 
age, laughs at the elements, resists hard usage, 
maintains its inherent beauty while other infer- 
ior materials are deteriorating with time. 

























Marble endures. 


And Marble is economical, as has been CON- 
CLUSIVELY PROVED in two important bulletins: 
“Proof That Marble Costs Less . . .”; “Further 
Proof That Marble Costs Less . . .”. These are 
available without charge. Address requests to 
Department FS. 


*Shariwaggi: “A word from India describing 
the art of picturesque composition in combining 
new architecture with old so as to enhance both”. 
Architectural Forum, February, 1954. 


Photo: Ezra Stoller 
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LETTERS «continued 











KAISER MEDICAL CENTER 


Forum: 

. .. | hope your magazine will continue to 
publish articles of this type, especially when 
they bring out buildings over which there has 
been much discussion and possibly some 
criticism. 

Jacques B. NorMAN 
Hospital consultant 
Greenville, S.C. 


Forum: 

. . . We have all been much interested in 
some of the hospital innovations in the Kaiser 
Foundation Medical Center. I think they are 
particularly adapted to a climate like Walnut 
Creek. I rather doubt that they would be as 
effective where winters are long and cold, 
and outside corridor entrances for visitors 
would not be practicable. 

I also am not so convinced that a long 








structure is optimum for hospitals. Its length 
must of necessity limit the values of central 
services. Experiences show that too many 
things have to be moved horizontal!y, and 
extra personnel must be employed for that 
movement. Things that can be moved upward 
on tray bearers and dumbwaiters cut the cost 
of personnel. 


The self-help facilities by the bedside are 
unusual and I would like to watch their use 
for a period of time before forming an opin- 
ion as to whether their usefulness would jus- 
tify their original additional cost. 

E. Dwicut BARNETT, M.D. 
Director, School of Public Health 


Nalmania Ra til 


CALLING 


Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 
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Too often in designing new hospital construction, the architect 
is hampered in his attempts to provide proper daylighting and 
fresh air, by the necessity of grouping areas for easy access by 
nursing personnel. New Couch-Call offers a solution to this prob- 
lem and by doing so allows the architect to utilize his creative and 
technical skills without this restriction. 


Here are the design advantages offered by Couch-Call: 
The nurse can handle more patients and greater nursing area for 
fully automatic Couch-Call provides two-way voice communication 
. - eliminates trips to the patient's bedside in 6 out of 10 calls. 


Fully automatic remote answering stations placed at the extremes 
of the nursing area provide for the answering of calls from any 
place in the area without returning to the master station. One 
nurse can now handle patients in different corridors. 


Room stations are automatically reset and are ready for re-use 
immediately when a call is completed. 


For complete details on Couch-Call, write for bulletin 126. 


Simplified Syslems of Communicalion 


Company, Inc. 


Private telephones for home and office 





. . « hospital signaling systems opartment house 
telephones ond mail boxes . . . fire alarm systems for industrial plants and public buildings 


NORTH QUINCY 71, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal. 





Forum: 

The Kaiser Center presents a striking de- 
parture from stereotyped hospital design. ... 
The service corridor seems to be a practical 
and realistic basis for efficient patient care, 
but we shall have to see how it works out. 
The hospital fits the community and has a 
pleasant, noninstitutional atmosphere. 

However, solving one problem creates an- 
other. For example, the glass wall has solved 
the problem of “looking out” and gives the 
patient a pleasant outdoor vista, but creates 
the problem of “looking in.” . . . The patient 
must either be exposed to the curiosity of all 
who pass or else close the drapes and be 
shut off from garden and sky. 


To the hospital administrator, the layout 
appears to have some very objectionable fea- 
tures. Every patient being taken to the oper- 
ating room must go through the main lobby. 
Are the bodies of patients who have died 
taken through the main lobby to the ambu- 
lance entrance? Is it esthetically appealing 
to put your baby in the top drawer and your 
bedpan in the bottom drawer? There is ap- 
parently no space for accounting and no 
space for medical records.* Is the laboratory 
space adequate for two or three technicians 
and 75 to 100 laboratory examinations a day 
which can be expected? 

Just as brilliant plans sometimes prove im- 
practical, so fears of functional defects often 
prove groundless. What we shall look for- 
ward to is an objective evaluation of the hos- 
pital after a year or so of operation. And, 
incidentally, to a casual reader of architec- 
tural magazines, there are entirely too few 
articles appraising how the plan has worked 
in actual use. 


Ricuarp T. Vicuers, Administrator 
Pratt Diagnostic Clinic 

New England Center Hospital 

Boston, Mass. 


* Hospital care is prepaid, gets accounted out- 


side. Records are jointly kept, are stored in 


clinic.—e£p. 
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BUILDING IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
If gamma radiation can make soft plastics as hard as steel 
and as fireproof as concrete, atomic power may revolutionize 
the construction and design of buildings. An exclusive report 
on some exciting and prophetic experiments. 


BIG BUSINESS IN THE COUNTRY 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. builds a horizontal 
office building for 2,000 people in rural Hartford. Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 


SIX NEW STORES 
Olivetti Sales Corp. business machines showroom, San Fran- 
cisco. Designer: Leo Lionni; architect: Giorgio Cavaglieri. 


Northwest Orient Airlines ticket office, New York City. Archi- 
tects: Carson & Lundin. 


Irene Sargent Dress Salon, Oakland, Calif. Architect: Mario 
Gaidano. 


Cricket West, women’s specialty shop, Kansas City, Mo. Archi- 
tect: William Beekett. 


W. T. Grant Co. variety store, Millville, N.J. Architects: Ful- 
mer & Bowers. 


Rayco auto seat covers, Paramus, N.J. Architect: Eugene 
Tannen. 


OPEN-FRONT POWER STATION 
B. C. Electric Co. in Vancouver, B. C. puts its electricity en 
display in a new kind of building. Architects: Sharp & Thomp- 
son, Berwick, Pratt. 


NEWS 
What the new tax bill and other developments in the nation’s 
economy mean to the building industry. 


FORUM FORECAST: 1955 
The factors that control construction activity point te the in- 
dustry’s best year ever—-an analysis by Economist-Consuitant 
Miles L. Colean. a 


THREE CHAPELS 
Brandies University in Waltham, Mass. builds three different 
buildings for three major faiths—on the same site, by the same 
architects: Harrison & Abramovitz. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL 
Cornell University is building a protetype building complex of 
growing importance around the world. Architects: Isadore & 
Zachary Rosenfield. 


PHILADELPHIA REDEVELOPMENT 
A proposal for rescuing the Eastwick area from the clutches of 
swamps, sewers and slums. Planner: Henry S. Churchill. 


SPACE-FRAME HANGAR 
Preview of a giant cantilevered shelter for the Air Force by 
Architect Konrad Wachsmann, 


HOW TO REDUCE THE COST OF STEEL 
A round-table discussion of one of the industry’s most pointed 


questions. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 
Under FORUM guidance, designers and fabricators pool their 
talents in the development of a multipurpose spandrel truss 
which promises to save the industry money. 


DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 
Technical data for owners and architects on the economics of 
store widths and the design of store fixtures. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
A review of new building materials and equipment. 


FOR ARCHITECTS ONLY 
Small talk on big subjects. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


B.C. Electric Co., Ltd. Substation in Vancouver, B.C. 
Sharp & Thompson, Berwick, Pratt, architects. 























Does atomic radiation promise 
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For cooperation in the preparation of various sections of this report b ildin revolution? 
Forum gratefully acknowledges the help of Dr. Bernard Manowitz a i 4 8 
and Dr. David H. Gurinsky of the Brookhaven Atomic Laboratory; 
(Dr. John Harley and Dr. Hanson Blatz of the New York staff of the 
AEC; Dr. Walter Isard, specialist in the economics of nuclear fission 
tat MIT; Galen Van Meter, management consultant; and Dal Hitch- 
‘cock, former program director of the National Security Resources 
‘Board, now of Clark, Hitchcock & Associates, management consultants. 

Every statement in this report is attested by at least one of these 
men, but no one of the seven was familiar with all the news brought 
together here. 


Reliable reports indicate that atomic power is on the verge of transforming the 
art of peaceful construction as decisively as it has transformed war. 

Where war has used atomic energy to destroy materials—and life—construction 
will use atomic energy to transmute materials to make them serve life better. Here 


is the spot news. 





1. The gamma rays which are a by-product of nuclear fission are being har- 
nessed to change the molecular structure of many materials, sometimes effecting 
no commercially significant change, sometimes effecting a complete metamorphosis. 

Despite vigorous denials the news is now beginning to leak through the screen 
of industrial atomic secrecy that massive doses of gamma radiation have been 

harnessed to make an ordinarily soft sheet of plastic stronger than the same 
thickness of today’s structural steel and so resistant to heat that it could be 
used in the after-burners of jet engines; i.e., so resistant to heat that in building 
it could be used naked without fireproofing. It can also be made transparent, 
translucent or opaque at will. It is said to be so hard that it will probably 


have to be formed before irradiation. 


This is in effect alchemy. It reaches far beyond anything heretofore done by 
traditional chemistry. The sober facts indicate that science has at last achieved the 
ancient dream of transmuting a base material into a material as different as a 


Damascus blade from a tobacco pouch and vastly more valuable, though nothing 





is added—no alloy, no combination. 

2. Behind a most elaborate veil of atomic secrecy the big chemical companies 
are seeking other revolutionary products of gamma radiation to exploit as Du Pont 
exploited nylon. At least one of them has completed the design for a $60 million 
pilot plant to put the process on a low-cost commercial basis. Its initial production 
of irradiated specialities will be measured not in grams, not in pounds, but in thou- 


sands of tons. 


This is alchemy on an undreamed-of scale. 
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Today’s architects and builders can no more ignore or escape these portents of coming events 


than today’s generals can laugh off the atomic explosion. 


This story, pieced together for the first time by Forum, brings you 


1. The news—what has already been accomplished and what is coming (below). 


2. The engineering implications, analyzed by Engineer Paul Weidlinger (p. 98). 


3. The architectural implications, studied by ForuM’s editorial chairman (p. 100). 


4. An explanation of how comparatively small quantities of gamma radiation have modified 


polyethylene and other plastics, by Arthur Charlesby of the British Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, condensed from Nucleonics (p. 102). 7 


Even before the first successful atomic bomb experiments 
scientists knew they could alter the molecular structure 


of certain materials by exposing them to various quanti- 
ties of gamma rays. 


But they had no means of getting enough gamma rays 
to put the knowledge to practical use outside the labora- 


tory—they were not even able to conduct large-scale 
laboratory experiments. 


On the other hand, from the beginning of atomic re- 
search gamma rays have been the most troublesome and 
useless by-product. Until now, atomic energy plants have 
had to spend large sums burying the gamma ray by- 
products deep and safe in the ground or ocean. 


The news that makes gamma rays so important for the 
future is that these two well-known but hitherto not-very- 
useful discoveries have been brought together with appar- 
ently explosive results. It came about this way: 


After the war the AEC began spending billions of dol- 
lars to develop peacetime uses for atomic power. 


First thoughts centered on power plants. Uranium pro- 
vides a great new supply of fuel (estimated at 23 times 
the world’s reserves of coal and oil) so a major effort 
was launched to find an economical way to generate elec- 
tricity with atomic fuel instead of coal, vil or water power. 


Before long, however, it beeame apparent that it would 
be years before atomic fuel could offer any important 
economy over coal and oil except in special areas. if it 
took two decades for Diesels with their 50% better econ- 
omy to replace steam locomotives, how long would it take 


atomic fuel to develop a market if it could offer only a 
16% saving? 


To speed the revolution: a dual purpose reactor 


Scientists then turned their attention to developing a 
so-called “dual-purpose” reactor: one that would produce 
both electrical energy for industry and plutonium for 
atomic weapons. The price the government would pay 
for the plutonium would be set high enough, it was 
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anticipated, to make the operation of such power plants 
economically attractive. 


The coal and oil interests objected, reasoning that 
this would amount to a government subsidy of atomic 
competition. 


A third possibility presented itself even before these 
objections were fully voiced. In 1951 the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, working for AEC, announced that indus- 
try could make use of gamma rays which were then a 
waste product of the reactors. 


At that time, some of the chemical companies—Mon- 
santo and Dow among them—were known to be working 
on the problems and potentials of a dual-purpose reactor. 
The Stanford report spurred a new effort to develop a 
reactor yielding more than two products—a multiple- 
purpose reactor. 


To use waste products: a multipurpese reactor 


Briefly, here is what such a reactor would produce: 


> Heat for electrical power ata price that could be made 
economical by the income from not one but several “by- 
products.” 


> Plutonium for military purposes or to supply fuel for 
additional commercial reactors. 


> Isotopes that have a wide variety of industrial and med- 
ical uses, primarily in the fields of industrial automation, 
tracing particles, measurement of materials and general 
analysis. 


> Alpha, beta and gamma rays and neutrons.* 


Such a multipurpose reactor is not likely to perform 
any one function as efficiently or economically as a reactor 
specifically designed for that single purpose. The big 


* Because of varying degrees of strength, each of these rays will do differ- 
ent things to materials. Alpha rays will be stopped by a piece of paper but 
are often effective for surface treatment. Beta rays will penetrate only a 
quarter inch or so and might be utilized in treating thin sheets. Gamma 
rays are strong enough to penetrate several inches, so presumably they could 
be used to alter relatively thick materials. Neutrons will knock whole mole- 
cules out, but to do so they must hit the core of a molecule—which is often 
a one-in-many-millions shot. 
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(1) BUDING IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


design problem is, therefore, an economic problem on how 
far to sacrifice the full efficiency of one function to the 
needs of another. 

-For example, the most economical way to get the mas- 
sive radiation effects necessary to achieve a major change 
in materials should be to expose them directly to fission, 
and to do this without making them radioactive requires 
screens (perhaps of water or boron steel) that will stop 
the destructive neutrons but let the gamma rays pass 
through. All this necessitates a design change in the 
reactor that could be expected to reduce its efficiency for 
producing electricity or plutonium. Atomic scientists see 
no insuperable technical reason why gamma rays could 
not be so harnessed on a large scale. They point out only 
that there has never been any published word that it 
has been done. 


Research on the multipurpose reactor has apparently 





moved at a satisfactory pace, for in May Dr. Phillip N. 
Powers, director of Monsanto’s Atomic Project, said very 
mysteriously to a meeting of the Atomic Industrial Forum: 

“Perhaps I can make our thinking most clear by men- 
tioning what I would like to be able to report if I could. 
I can’t. I make that clear, too. But if all were nice and 
simple in the world, perhaps we would be able to an- 
nounce that we were about to build with private financing 
a nuclear reactor of some substantial size from which not 
one but three sources of income are to be derived. We 
would be selling heat to produce electricity, to be sure, 
and this subject is the one which has been most discussed. 
Second, we would be selling nuclear fuel—to whon, I 
don’t know. Third, we would be manufacturing, through 
the use of the radiation or the fission products in some 
way, some chemicals which are of interest to the chemical 
industry.” 


How various materials have been transmuted 




















OIAGRAM OF ATOMIC ENERGY PLANT 


Atomic processing plant such as the one above would harness chem- 
feal and radiological products of nuclear fission to turn out raw 
materials for plastics, provide food sterilization facilities and gen- 
erate power. Seen from the outside (below) the plant would appear 
in the center of an industrial complex—including transportation as 
well as power and manufacturing units. Designs are by John J. 
Grebe, Dow Chemical Co. 





The alchemy of gamma radiation can alter the molecular 
structure of many different materials in many different 
ways. Furthermore, it can alter the same material in dif- 
ferent ways depending on the strength and other charac- 
teristics of the radiation. To explore all the possibilities of 
this new philosopher’s stone will take at least a generation. 

Different as these effects are, in cases where they occur 
they have three tendencies in common. They tighten up 
the molecular structure, with these results: 

1. They tend to increase strength. 
2. They tend to increase the modulus of elasticity. 
3. They tend to increase heat resistance. 

The search for materials whose value and usefulness can 
be very greatly enhanced by radiation may well prove like 
the search for useful antibiotics, where thousands of 
molds have been tried and found wanting for each one 
that has shown therapeutic powers. 

So far most of the experimenting with radiation has 
been done on plastics, partly because the big chemical 
companies heading the research are in the plastics busi- 
ness, partly because the long-chain plastic molecules 
are particularly susceptible to drastic change through 
irradiation, © 

Not much research has been done on irradiating metals, 
for two reasons: 

1, Their simple molecular structure is little affected by 
gamma rays, which work best when they can cross-link 
the long chains of plastic polymers. Metals can be changed 
only by neutron bombardment. 

2. After neutron bombardment, metals remain danger- 
ously radioactive. 

Experiments with neutron bombardment on carbon and 
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stainless steels, and nickel and nickel base alloys, are 
reported in the Aug. 19 issue of The Iron Age, which 
states: 

‘Materials generally show higher yield strength, lower 
percentage elongation and somewhat higher ductile-brittle 
transition temperatures . . . the degree of change seems 
tied to flux intensity and exposure temperature . . . hard- 
ness increases are more noticeable in materials which start 
soft... hardness effects are annealed when exposure tem- 
peratures are higher.” 

Little or nothing is known about what radiation will do 
to wood as a structural material (or even to plywood, 
whose plastic binder might easily be affected by gamma 
rays). Most of the radiation research on wood has focused 
on making it edible, first as a cattle fodder, possibly later 
for human consumption. 

About the effect of gamma rays on plastics, quite a bit 
more is known and a little of it has been reported. But 
it is noteworthy that none of the results published so far 
is in any way comparable to the revolutionary changes of 
which news is now beginning to leak out. The effects pub- 
lished to date are hardly of sufficient commercial value 
to justify the kind of multimillion dollar investment that 
now seems in prospect. 

For example, as far back as Aug. ’53 Nucleonics re- 
ported some laboratory tests of the effect of gamma radia- 
tion on polyethylene, nylon, Koroseal, Buna-N, neoprene, 
natural rubber and Thiokol. The results: in all cases a 
somewhat higher modulus of elasticity, and in most cases 
an increase in hardness. 

At Harwell (England’s Oak Ridge) the plastic variously 
known as Lucite, Plexiglass or Perspex was irradiated and 
immediately released hydrogen gas bubbles which were 
trapped inside. The bubbles then swelled up to form a 
complex of gas-filled cells, thus producing a substance 
with possible value as insulation. 

In the June 54 Nucleonics, Arthur Charlesby of the 
British Atomic Research Establishment at Harwell re- 
ported that: “silicones have been successfully cross-linked” 
(following exposure to gamma rays) and the substance 
created by irradiation “is transparent and does not flow 
even at fairly elevated temperatures.” Many physicists 
believe that the irradiation of silicones should produce 
materials capable of withstanding particularly high tem- 
peratures, because the silicones start off with a much 
higher heat resistance than the carbon plastics. 

Charlesby summed up the current state of knowledge 
concerning irradiated materials with his concluding state- 
ment that: “The amount of information obtained to date 
[on irradiated materials] is limited mainly by the effort 
devoted to the subject. Large-scale industrial use depends 
on the availability of suitable sources of radiation.” 

A suitable source of large-scale radiation is precisely 
what the new multiple-purpose reactors will provide for 
the first time. 
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Boxcar reactor may !ook like this. Designed by 
AEC’s Bernard Manowitz, it could move from city 
to city. Military will probably be first users. Ma- 
terial to be irradiated (food, plastic, wood, etc.) 
enters on trolley and reactor-produced gamma 
rays are ‘‘sprayed’”’ onto substance from freestand- 
ing wall in center, 


How gamma rays work 


How is it done? To take th> simplest example, when 
you expose a plastic like polyethylene to radiation you 
change the molecular structure by knocking out the “in- 
side” atoms (which tend to weaken the material), so that 
direct cross-links can be established between the core 
atoms of different molecules. As these attachments are set 
up laterally between the chains of a polymer, it becomes 
more rigid and more resistant to high temperatures. 

Similar cross-linking can often be accomplished by 
traditional chemistry. For example, vulcanizing rubber 
is a process for producing cross-links. : 

But radiation is a particularly efficient way of cross 
linking many materials. A single fast neutron can pro- 
duce as many as 5,000 cross links in a piece of poly- 
ethylene, and in polyethylene a single additional bond 
per 2,000 atoms will greatly change the properties of the 
material. As the radiation dose is increased, a network 
of theoretically infinite extent is formed that includes a 
large number of the original molecules linked together 
into one gigantic molecule. 

Another major advantage of radiation as a means of 
changing molecular structure is that it can be used to 
achieve at low temperature effects which in traditional 
chemistry would develop so much heat as to destroy the 
material in the process. 


What about costs? 


Dr. Bernard Manowitz of the Brookhaven Atomic Lab- 
oratories has figured that industry would be justified in 


investing as much as $21 million in a reactor that would © 


give off enough-controllable gamma rays to irradiate a 
ton of ethylene per hour—provided the radiation could 
add 30¢ a lb. to its value. The best information available 
indicates, however, that the projected cost of irradiation 
in multipurpose reactors capable of irradiating 18,000 
lb. per hour of a 30¢-a-lb. plastic has been brought down 
to around 2¢ a lb. This particular plastic is one that 
responds easily to irradiation. If this cost estimate is 
correct, it means that irradiated products could be cheap 
enough for use in the building industry. 
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For the first time 





materials improve greatly in both strength and elasticity 


By Paul Weidlinger, ASCE, consulting engineer 


ForuUM: 
Answering your questions to me, and assuming the correctness of 
your data, here is my reply: 

The implications of gamma radiation as disclosed in this Forum 
report are too shattering to contemplate quite objectively. There 
is no doubt that the resulting revolution in building will produce 
structures which may be unlike anything we have ever known. 

In order to visualize the meaning of this transformation let 
us imagine that a piece of plywood will be transformed into a 


material whose working stress and elastic modulus would be six 


to eight times those of the untreated plywood. We would have 
now a sheet with the strength characteristics of steel with fire 
protection added but of such low weight that the resulting sheet 
would be something completely new and unlike anything we have 
used up till now. 

Any speculation along these lines must assume that certain 
immediate technological difficulties and economic problems of the 
process have been solved. Then some well-informed guesses can 
be made by extrapolating the implications of a radiation process 
which brings about a basic rearrangement of the molecular struc- 
ture of matter and achieves simultaneously two changes of great 
importance. These two changes are 1) an increase in strength, 
and 2) an increase in the elastic constants (i.e. modulus of elas- 
ticity and related constants). The result of such transformation 
for various rubbers and plastics was first published in Aug. °53. 
I am told that since that time further improvements in the process 
have been made resulting in increases far above those indicated 
on these graphs. 


Ketosea. “ 
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How irradiation excels heat treatment: in graph at left, solid 
line representing heat-treated metal rises higher than untreated 
metal (dashed line) but follows the same slope, showing no 
improvement in elastic properties. In graph on right, adapted 
from Nucleonics magazine for Aug. '53, irradiated Koroseal line not 
only rises higher (increase in strength) but steeper (less elonga- 
tion and higher elasticity). 


This is the first process by which it becomes possible to get an 
important increase in both strength and elasticity. Even ancient 
technology, presumably since the Bronze Age, was able to modify 
and increase significantly the strength of materials, especially 
strength of metals, by alloying, annealing, strain hardening and 
other processes, But until now this increase in strength has never 
been accompanied by a proportional increase in the elastic 
modulus of the material, or even any increase at all, All the 
modern lightweight high-strength alloys show this great gap 
between strength and elasticity. For example, high-strength stain- 
less and alloy steels may have a capacity which is four to five times 
as much as that of ordinary structural steel but their elastic prop- 
erties and specific gravity remain essentially unchanged. High- 
strength aluminum can approach the strength of steel with only 
one third the weight, but unfortunately the elastic modulus is 
also only one third that of steel. The elastic modulus of mag- 
nesium and magnesium alloys is also lower in exactly the same 
proportion as its specific gravity to other metals. 


Why full strength has rarely been used 


Failure of all pre-gamma ray technology to increase the 
elasticity of materials along with their strength has (with rare 
exceptions) made nearly impossible the full utilization of the 
added strength characteristics. In other words: we would hope 
that the increased strength would permit a proportionate decrease 
in the amount of material used, This expectation usually remains 
unfulfilled, due to the high deformations resulting from the gap 
between high strength and low elasticity. The type of strength 
increase obtained at the present time is illustrated in left graph 
of figure at left. 

As our modern structural members become thinner, lighter and 
slenderer due to more efficient use and higher strength, the im-. 
portance in physical characteristics shifts more and more from, 
strength to elasticity. In practical language this means that if 
the dimensions of a structure, say a thin shell, are reduced to 
approach the minimum permitted by strength requirements, then 
elastic instability (i.e., buckling) becomes the dominant design 
consideration, and this tendency to buckle must be countered 
either by increasing the significant dimensions once again or by 
providing stiffening elements to prevent or limit the appearance 
of buckling waves. , 

Against this background let us consider again the new process 
which gives materials a great simultaneous increase in both 
strength and elasticity. For the first time in history, we shall be 
dealing with materials whose full-strength potential can be utilized 
to nearly 100% of their capacity. 

This would permit structures with completely smooth surfaces, 
freed from a cluttering of stiffening ribs, crimps or other methods 
of stiffening. This means that thin shell structures, stressed skin 
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panels, and monocoques will be designed without the addition of 
the above-mentioned stiffeners. 

If (as we must assume) the cost of the processing (i.e. irradia- 
tion) will be an important economic factor, new methods must 
be devised 1) to utilize the irradiated material to its full poten- 
tialities, or 2) to apply the irradiation process at full intensity 
only to the essential portions of the structure. 


Buckling must be overcome 


Using the irradiated material to its full potentialities will 
involve a renewed effort to create structures which are primarily 
in tension. The fact is that even though the elastic modulus may 
be increased in proportion to the strength, the further reduction 
of the dimensions and other geometric relations may once again 
make buckling the controlling factor limit in the exploitation of 
the full-strength potential. It may become necessary, fantastic as 
it sounds, to create “all-tension” structures: i.e., supporting ele- 
ments in which all members act in tension. This can be done by 
the use of suspension and catenary systems and by specific pre- 
stressing methods (conceivably utilizing air and liquid pressure) 
which will impose tensile forces on members which would usually 
receive compressive loads in use. Emphasis may shift to tension- 
field girders (which are already used in air-frame design) in 
which an extremely thin web is permitted to buckle and act purely 
in tension to resist sheering forces. 


Applying the irradiation process only to those portions of the 
structure where great strength is needed calls for design solutions 
both interesting and imaginative, namely, the selective transfor- 
mation of certain portions of a structure. This is akin to the 
modification of cell structures for special purposes found in 
organic structures, Just as nature modifies the cells at critical 
parts of living things, so this new technology will bring about 
a selective molecular modification ‘along stress lines. 


This would mean that various types of structural components 
and elements will be “reinforced” by transforming the material 
only at appropriate locations. For example, in the familiar rein- 
forced concrete girder the function of the reinforcing bars might 
be taken over by the modified molecules of the original form, or 
matrix, in which it was cast, which may be concrete but more 
likely plastic or some metal, Similarly structures subject to buck- 
ling (thin shells, stressed skin panels, etc.) will be provided 
with integral reinforcing ribs consisting of these modified mole- 
cules. This integral stiffening rib may appear as a small “super- 
strength” rib molded into the shell or other surface or ultimately 
it may become invisible and consist simply of strengthened por- 
tions within the thickness of the structure itself. The approximate 
shape of these “modified molecular lines” can be expected to run 
along the direction of the principal stresses in the structure, cor- 








Progressive thinning and weight reduction: |) 
conventional fireproof multistory wall; 2) curtain 
wall without backup; 3) proposed ‘‘industry 
truss” eliminating fireproofed spandrei beam 
(p. 152); 4) skin structure of irradiated materia! 
fully fireproof. 
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responding to the “geodesic lines” of Buckminster Fuller or the 
isostatic ribs of Nervi’s plates. 

And of course another alternative is possible if we would be 
satisfied with the partial utilization of the greater strength: we 
could use structural elements of ordinary and traditional form in 
a somewhat reduced scale, with a correspondingly smaller gain 
in economy. Even this would make possible the use of some forms 
which heretofore have been impossible due to technological limi- 
tations. For example: we might visualize future skyscrapers sup- 
ported on irradiated “superstrength” plastic imitations of cast-iron 
Corinthian columns—it is too gruesome to contemplate this im- 
plication any further. 

With infinite faith in the potentials of modern technology and 
human progress we can contemplate the shape of structures and 
buildings to come. The step from the laboratory application to 
even a limited industrial use must be some time away. Neverthe- 
less, a technological process which will bring about such a deep- 
going transformation of the physical properties of matter will 
have similar revolutionary implications. This writer only hopes 
that the cost of such processing will be sufficiently high for a 
sufficient time to bring back into focus the importance of creating 
and designing structures fully consistent with the physical aspects 
of the material. No other process introduced into the building 
industry can be more tempting to misuse. 


“‘Photoelasticity,"” Max Mark Frocht 




















Photoelastic tests show direction and magnitude of stresses in 
materials under loading. Irradiation may be carried further in 
areas under stress. In sheet materials this may sometimes be 
cheaper than equal over-al! irradiation. In the case of columns 


or beams the contours may follow stress lines leaving out “‘ex- 
cess’’ used in today’s shapes to simplify fabrication. 




































in architecture, 





Photo: (left) courtesy 
N. Y. Botanical Garden; 
(above) John Ebstel; 
(opp. p.) J. Maisel; 
Foto Oscar Savio; Vasari 


in noture the material IS the structure. 

Future buildings may be as thin as egg shells, 
as ribbed as leaves, 

as corrugated as sea shelis. 





Teday’s masterpieces are already prototypes for 
| temorrow’s plastic order of atomic architecture. 





will atomic processes create a new “plastic” order? 
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By Douglas Haskell AIA, editorial chairman 


A change as profound as atomic creation of new materials must 
result in a new world of architectural forms. 

Given this first opportunity to speculate on the future with the 
support of some apparently solid evidence, we should grasp the 
significance as broadly as we can, assuming that obstacles will be 
overcome. Knowing that irradiation will make soft materials into 
sheets that are very hard and highly fireproof, let us assume that 
they will become economical and widely available. 


A second ‘‘modern”’ order is then indicated, to which today’s 
“modern” will be just an antecedent. Todays typical “order,” as 
Mies van der Rohe says, is the skeleton frame (heavily fireproofed, 
wrapped in a curtain wall of panelized materials) . 


Tomorrow’s structure may be typically all “skin.” Its skin 
may be formed to become its shell and its interior columns of cel- 
lular structure. Even its “windows” may be simply transparent 
patches of its skin. A single continuous envelope of a thin sand- 
wich material may yield structure and enclosure; resistance to 
destructive forces from outside; solidity or porosity; contro] of 
light and view; insulation for heat and sound, color and finish— 
all the characteristics we now impose separately. 

Chemical, electronic, radionic manipulation will be the dominant 
process in “building,” which has hitherto been dominated first by 
handicraft and later by mechanical joinery. 

In over-all shape, buildings created by this new extension of 
monocoque principles, already familiar in the construction of air- 
planes and storage tanks, may well harmonize still better with the 
world of ships, planes and hangars than with today’s typical rec- 
tangular “frame” buildings. 
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Plastic ponels similar to these... 


Prototype buildings for the new order are already increasing 
rapidly in number, since coming events cast long shadows ahead 
of them. Some recent buildings are sketched herewith. They are 
by today’s leading architects. Their common denominator is that 
they are more “plastic.” Saarinen’s MIT dome, Le Corbusier’s 
Marseilles apartments, the UNESCO building of Breuer, Zehrfuss 
and Nervi, Harrison’s church, and above all (not shown) the struc- 
tures of today’s best engineers could be translated with immense 
advantage into the new plastic mode by molecular irradiation. 


immensely increased fire resistance, immensely de- 
creased weight are an integral part of this architectural revo- 
lution. If irradiated plastics will resist fire as promised, then 
our cities can drop the tons and tons of fireproofing that repre- 
sent four fifths of the weight of the average tall-building wall and 
an even higher proportion of time, labor and investment. But this 
is not all. Since irradiated plastics will weigh something like one 
seventh as much as steel* of the same strength, floors will weigh 
a fraction of what they weigh today, and so will the columns 
or partitions that will carry them. 


A corollary is structures of vastly bigger span, espe- 
cially in buildings such as hangars, where the weight of the 
structure itself is the major factor to be handled. 


Structure, light control, view control, insulation and 
finish, which today are all separate items requiring separate 
structural devices, can all be rolled into the one “structuring” 
procedure. Imagine a wall, for example, made of polyester plastic 
sandwich with a foam plastic filler. Simply cutting the filler 
away will leave part of it transparent to serve as “window.” The 
uni-material wall will support itself and insulate itself, and be its 
own finish. 


Building processes will change just as radically. Architecture 
and engineering and product design ‘and construction will be cross- 
linked and locked together as firmly as the new atom chains. Build- 
ing design will be largely a laboratory job, and building materials 
distribution can follow Buckminster Fuller’s lead and carry the 
lightweight components straight to the site by helicopter. 


Considering the vast implications in a statement like that, it is 
perhaps comforting that the prophecies are long range, that much 
is still hypothetical, that working out such implications will take 
a long time. We may need it. 





* Steel itself may become a new material through neutron treatment. 


will be even lighter than thie... 












































creating domes like this atomically 


Buckminster Fuller's geodesic domes suggest one way of 
building atomic structures. This one was built at Yale, 
shipped to the Venice Triennale. Already the material 
is plastic—polyester resin. Fuller, en route to his Quantico 
demonstration for the Marine Corps, gave FORUM the 
following prognostication: 


His favored material for atomic irradiation is some- 
thing like a new Du Pont sandwich of extra-thin plastic 
sheets with foam plastic filler. These would be rolled out 
with an impression of all structural components printed 
on. Sandwich is then folded to shape and Irradiated. 
Shapes are shipped to site by helicopter. 


Fuller’s Marine Corps domes weigh 900 to 1,000 Ib. 
Using FORUM's figures Fuller suggests that irradiated 
polyethylene would take 300 Ib. per 36’ diameter geodesic 
dome of 1,000 sq. ft. floor area. 


Tk:s beautiful ceiling by Engineer Luigi Nervi shows 
exact stress lines as ribs sast Into the concrete. 
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The form used (below) suggests the kind of mold that 
plastic sheets might be laid on for stiffening. Ribs would 
of course be smaller. Otherwise pattern could be sewed 
in, as seams, or even irradiated into a flat sheet. 
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Even with small doses 


of irradiation many materials undergo dramatic change 


—a report on British experiments by Arthur Charlesby, 


director of radiation investigations, Harwell Atomic Energy 


Condensed from Nucleonics magazine 


Many long-chain polymers can be modified considerably by ex- 
posure to high-energy ionizing radiation. A change of only one 
chemical bond of many hundreds can profoundly influence a 
material’s physical properties even though the chemical structure 
is affected very little. 

Unlike the effect of radiation on other solids (such as metals), 
changes once produced in plastics are as permanent as the bonds 
in the original material. These changes are usually accompanied 
by removal of the displaced atoms in the form of a gas. When 
radiation removes an atom from its molecule, the atom is ex- 
tremely unlikely to find an equivalent position in which it can 
settle in the structure. 

The number of bonds affected is considerably greater than the 
number of primary collisions with the incident high-energy par- 
ticles. A fast neutron may produce 5,000 bond changes at 20 ev 
each. Thus, the process often can be relatively economical as 
far as conversion of energy to chemical change is concerned. For 
example, in polyethylene an additional bond per 2,000 carbon 
atoms will greatly change the properties of the material. 


Radiation causes molecular linking 


The individual molecules in polyethylene, polystyrene and rub- 
ber are linked together by chemical bonds whose formation is 
induced by radiation. The cross-linking profoundly affects melt- 
ing and solubility. Density of cross-linking is directly propor- 
tionate to the radiation dose. 

Radiation doses to achieve these effects in polystyrene are far 
greater than for polyethylene. A polystyrene molecule containing 
an average of about 8,000 carbon atoms in the main chain length 
would only need about 0.02 units to achieve the same cross-link- 
ing. The difference can be ascribed to the benzene ring in sty- 
rene, which stabilizes many organic compounds against the effects 
of radiation. 

As in polyethylene, surface oxidation occurs when polystyrene 
is irradiated in the presence of air. After considerable irradia- 
tion, a brown powder is formed that contains substantial amounts 
of oxygen. Unlike the oxidation product on the surface of poly- 
ethylene, this material is not sticky and can be removed readily. 
Apart from this slight oxidation the only obvious change to 
irradiated polystyrene rods is a yellow coloration that increases 
rapidly with radiation dose. 

For a small amount of radiation and cross-linking, the molecu- 
lar weight distribution is altered with a corresponding change in 
the viscosity of the product when dissolved. For such radiation 
doses certain molecules become linked together in pairs, threes, 
etc. As the radiation dose is increased, a point is reached where 
a network of theoretically infinite extent is formed that includes 
a large number of original molecules linked together into one 
gigantic molecule. 






Research Establishment 


Several theoretical studies have been made of the variation of 
gel fraction with cross-linking density—the latter being accurately 
proportionate to radiation dose. The relation is found to depend 
on the initial molecular weight distribution. 

Irradiated’ polystyrene also has been used in connection with 
studies of swelling of cross-linked polymers. A cross-linked pol- 
ymer will swell in compounds that are usually solvents for the 
uncross-linked molecules. The solvent molecules (benzene, tolu- 
ene) enter the network and try to force the molecules apart. This 
tendency is resisted by the elastic properties of the cross-linked 
network. With higher degrees of radiation (and, hence, of cross- 
linking) the swelling is reduced. 

By calibrating the swelling of a series of polymers cross-linked 
by irradiation it should prove possible to provide laboratory 
standards of cross-linking for use in industrial and research lab- 
oratories dealing with polymer behavior. 

Rubber can be considered a naturally occurring polymer that, 
for most practical purposes, has to be vulcanized (cross-linked). 
This cross-linking can be achieved by exposure to ionizing radia- 
tion alone, without introducing sulfur or accelerators and with- 
out heat treatment. The process can take place in the absence of 
oxygen, and the degree of cross-linking is proportionate to the 
radiation. The efficiency of cross-linking is somewhat higher for 
rubber than for polyethylene. Cross-linking efficiency can be de- 
duced both from swelling experiments and from the network’s 
elasticity. 

The property of cross-linking is not confined to long-chain 
polymers with carbon atoms in the main chain. Silicones have 
been successfully cross-linked, the amount of radiation required 
being smaller for the longer molecules, as is to be expected if 
cross-linking occurs at random. The cross-linked polymer formed 
is transparent and does not flow even at fairly elevated tempera- 
tures. 


Valuable commercial uses are coming 


Apart from its use in research work, the possibility of pro- 
ducing cross-linked, degraded or foamed material under accu- 
rately controlled conditions by a purely physical process can well 
have valuable commercial possibilities. These will depend on the 
cost of irradiation, the enhanced value of the material, and the 
comparative cost of the competitive chemical process (where one 
is available). 

Since the phenomena occur equally well whatever the source 
of primary high-energy radiation (electrons, X-rays, gamma rays, 
fast neutrons, etc.), the most suitable form of radiation will de 
pend on the cost of the source and the ability to produce radiation 
of useful penetrating power. High-energy electrons obtained from 
linear accelerators have penetrations of only a few millimeters 
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Heat resistance of polyethylene after it had received what will soon 


be considered minor doses of radiation is demonstrated by this com- 
parison. Blob at left is unirradiated polyethylene; cylinder at 
right is same material treated with as large a dose of radiation as 
science could muster at time of tests. Both samples had been sub- 
jected to same amount of heat. 


and, thus, seem most suitable for thin specimens. Gamma radia- 
tion is so penetrating that fairly considerable thicknesses of mate- 
rial are necessary if full use is to be made of the energy available. 
The use of reactors appears feasible. Irradiations can be carried 
out in the shield, thus making use of energy otherwise wasted. 
However, installation of conveyor belts or similar methods of 
feeding specimens into reactors, and postirradiation storage in 
the immediate vicinity of the reactor, might raise engineering 
objections. 


Costs seem to be reasonable 


Use of high-energy radiation on a commercial scale appears 
promising in a number of fields. In many cases the required 
radiation doses run into at least several million roentgens. It is 
too early to make any reliable calculations of costs, but very 
rough estimates may be of interest as an order-of-magnitude 
indication. 

If we assume an installed and operating cost of $1/curie a 
treatment needing 1 million roentgens, a source of half-life ten 
years, a gamma source emitting 1-Mev gamma rays, and an over- 
all eficiency of 10%, the cost of processing will be $100/ton, or 
5¢/Ib. 

This estimate is very rough indeed; the cost of producing, in- 
stalling and operating fission-product sources is not known, nor 
is the efficiency with which radiation can be absorbed. However, 
these figures indicate that costs are not necessarily exorbitant for 
certain modifications in plastics. 

In the cases of oils or shorter chain compounds in which sev- 
eral units of pile radiation are needed to produce useful changes, 
the costs are much higher. Two units of reactor radiation (or 
10-million roentgens) would, on these bases, cost about $5 per 
lb. It is for this reason that the more promising commercial 
applications of cross-linking lie in the field of long-chain polymers. 
This is where small degrees of cross-linking result in marked and 
often desirable changes in physical properties. 


Industry needs radiation 


A considerable need for sources of high-energy radiation ap- 
pears to be arising for a variety of industrial purposes. Design 
of equipment to provide such sources at an economical cost is 
most desirable. The modification of polymer properties is only 
one of the possible applications of such sources. They also could 
be used for sterilizing pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs. 

The amount of information obtained to date is limited mainly 
by the effort devoted to this interesting new subject. Large-scale 
industrial use depends on the availability of suitable sources of 
radiation. 
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Photos and chart from 
June 1954 issue of “Nu- 
cleonics,”” Copyright 1954 
by “McGrow-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc.” 


Strength of even slightly irradiated polyethylene is dramatically 
shown in this comparison. Top rod received 0.6 units of irradiation, 
but weight attached to end of it pulls rod way down. Bottom rod 
received three units and was better able to support weight. 
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Ability to change elastic properties of polyethylene through irradi- 
ation is charted above. At first there is a drop in Young’s modulus 
until usual meiting point is reached (about 115° C). Unirradiated 
polyethylene becomes viscous liquid at this point; irradiated poly- 
ethylene is transformed into transparent and elastic materia! that 
is amorphous in character. The five lines and percentages represent 
different doses of radiation. 





How irradition affects common plastics 


Polymethy! methacrylate (Lucite, Plexiglas and Perspex) shows 
most strikingly the effects produced on the main and side chains by 
exposure to high-energy radiation. 


After irradiations of the order of one unit at about 80° C,, the 
polymer swells into a foam or mass of bubbles consisting mainiy 
of hydrogen, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, which are the 
main breakdown products of the side chain. Increases in volume 
of the order of eight times can be produced. 


If irradiation is stopped before the foaming stage is reached, and 
the specimen is subsequently heated, the same process of foaming 
takes place. The higher the radiation dose, the lower is the tempera- 
ture needed to produce this effect, at least for temperatures above 
about 70° C. 


The explanation is that radiation produces side-chain fracture 
at random throughout the specimen, and the resultant gases are 
retained in the solid until a combination of increased pressure (due 
to the temperature rise) and weakened polymer structure causes 
bubble formation. Bubbles do not occur near the surface; the gases 
produced there can escape. 


One can envisage a possible use for this irradiated polymer for 
heat insulation purposes. Blocks of it could be placed around the 
vessel to be insulated. When heated, bubble formation would occur 
and insulating material would be produced in situ. The absence 
of bubbles in the outer layers would result in a material having a 
tough skin. 
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© Ezra Stoller 


RURAL INSURANCE PLANTS: connecticut General takes a tip 


‘A life insurance company has a work flow which is very 
similar to the operations of a light manufacturer. While 
we do not assemble radio sets or vacuum cleaners with 





stamping machines or lathes, we do, in a sense, assemble 
pieces of paper with the use of such tools as typewriters 
and calculating machines. We use a different type of per- 
sonnel to do it. . . . but the nature of the problem is the 
same.” 

This is the key statement in the programming of the new 
500,000 sq. ft. home office the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. will erect on a rolling stretch of farmland 
5 mi. from the insurance mecca, Hartford. The seed 
of the statement came even before the programming be- 
gan, when the company’s president suggested to Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill’s designers that since the company was 
moving to the country, he thought the building should be 
kept low, so everyone could be near the ground. But the 
seed was a long time growing, through months of confer- 
ences, and hundreds of hours of detailed study of the real 

Site covers 268 acres 5 mi. northwest from downtown Hartford needs of an insurance company, as opposed to the auto- 
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Model photograph of pianned structure; administration wing is to right, main body of building to left 


from industry, plans a horizontal office building without columns and partitions 


matically pompous solutions of most of the structures in 
Hartford. SOM’s partners call this client the most thorough 
they have encountered: “They didn’t investigate our refer- 
ences by mail; they got in a plane and went and looked at 
all the big buildings we’d ever built.” 

Connecticut General’s new building will be basically a 
long, horizontal stretch of three unencumbered floors, ap- 
proximately 140,000 sq. ft. per floor. There will be no 
interior columns, no floor-to-ceiling partitions in main 
clerical areas (light screens instead), no barriers to interior 
departmental expansion or horizontal expansion of the 
building itself. And most important, no employees will be 
stationed more than 35’ from the continuous glass windows 
(heat and glare absorbing). To accomplish this in the big 
325’ x 475’ rectangle of the main wing, the designers sank 
four large interior gardens into the rectangle. Adjoining 
this main bulk of clerical space will be a wing for the 
cafeteria, one story high, glass walled, cantilevered over a 
pool, and a wing for specialized departments off the pro- 





Ground-floor plan. Entire south exposure is employees’ facilities. 
duction flow, four stories high. Traffic feeds directly from two 500-car parking spaces to escalators. 
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South facade: heat- and glare-absorbing glass will shield sun. To right is the pagodalike cafeteria, cantilevered over pool 


A spatial module 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, architects 





Partners in charge: 
William S. Brown, coordination 
Gordon Bunshaft, design 

Consultants: 
WEISKOPF & PICKWORTH, structural engineers 
SYSKA & HENNESSY, mechanical engineers 
ARTHUR W. DANA, restaurant consultant 
WALTER VOSS, technical consultant 


Typical work floor shows the screening system which divides 
space without closing in rooms. Bridge connects with adminis- 
tration building. Six cores service neighborhoods in the big floors. 
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Basic planning assumptions started with the decision to allot a unit 
of 60 sq. ft. per clerk (modified subsequently to 48 sq. ft.), with 
supervisors and technicians of nonofficer rank allowed two or three 
basic units, intermediate officers allowed four units, and ranking 
oficers (other than the president) six units. To areas determined 
by these standards are added machine and file areas, conference 
rooms, corridors, etc. (Capacity of the structure will be 3,000 
employees. ) 

The horizontal sweep of the big work floors will make it espe- 
cially easy for the small departmental expansions and realign- 
ments that can work such havoc in a vertical office building. 
Circulation up and down in the six setvice cores will be by esca- 
lator, with elevators for freight service. An electrical conveyor 
system will deliver files and papers anywhere throughout the 
- building within 16 minutes. 

Spanning the main areas will be 60’ girders on 12’ centers, 
resting on exposed steel columns; the walls between columns will 
be fixed glass in 7’ x 11” panels above sill level, and from the sill 
down, porcelain or glass insulated panels. The wall will be flush 
inside and out, with a window-sill depth equal to the column 
depth. 

Openness and flexibility will be retained inside the building by 
using bright-colored acoustical screens to divide areas, instead of 
full partitions. All glass will be fixed. Air conditioning may use 
well water. The site is almost surrounded by good roads; quick 
dispersal of employees to these roads is the objective of the 2 mi. 
of highway within the site (see plot plan, p. 104). Completion 
is set for 1956. 
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Model by Theodore Conrad; photo: © Ezra Stoller 


dule| makes the building fit the employees just as the structure fits the loads 


Expansion plans project growth of main bulk of building to west 
(left in model photo, above) with repetition of structural bay 
and open court system. Small wing jutting to right is power plant. 
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SIX NEW STORES... 


that show it is not so much what you do as how you do it 


Here are six stores that have all gotten off to a successful 
start. Yet on the surface it would be hard to find six more 
various approaches. Pairing them off according to similar- 
ity of problems—two showrooms, two specialty shops, two 
chain stores—highlights some of their differences. 


The approach paradox of the two showrooms: each 
of these establishments—one for selling typewriters and 
business machines, one for selling airline transportation— 
employs the design device of a bold and definite exterior 
frame edging a glazed front. But in the case of Olivetti 
(opp.), the frame serves as the proscenium of a space; 
the picture inside the frame is the interior. In the case of 
Northwest Orient Airlines (p. 114) the frame is the sur- 
round of a composed facade; the interior is tantalizingly 
glimpsed but it retreats. Two fundamentally different ways 
of saying “Come on inside the frame.” 


The display paradox of the two specialty shops: each 
of these establishments sells high fashion, fairly expensive 
women’s wear. Each features a salon atmosphere, fireplace 
and all. (Each of the businesswomen-owners chose her 
architect because she liked a house he had done.) But in 
the case of Irene Sargent’s in San Francisco, the merchan- 
dise is tucked behind the scenes; only a come-on minimum 
is displayed (p. 118). In the case of Cricket West in 
Kansas City, most walls and dividers are display racks; a 
maximum of merchandise is on view (p. 120). Two fun- 
damentally different ways of saying “Our wares are lush 
and wonderful.” 


The paradox of client-architect relationship in 
the two retail chains: each of these nationwide organiza- 
tions has many new store plans in work at once; each uses 
prototype store designs, modified for site, size and experi- 
ence. In the case of Grant (p. 123) the company architec- 
tural and construction department gives many design jobs 
to outside architects. In this instance, the architect—who 


controls a construction firm—was given an unusual pack- 
age commission to construct the buildings as well. In the 
case of Rayco (p. 124) the company architectural depart- 
ment—which is now branching into advertising and prod- 
uct design for the firm—does all store designing itself, 
Two different approaches to the chain-management prob- 
lem of combining lively architectural thinking with design 
consistency and specialized understanding of the chain’s 
operation. 


From the results—from the way the clients and the 
customers feel about these six jobs — it is impossible to 
say that any one approach was better than its opposite. 
All six stores are striking practical successes. 

What do all six have in common? First, obviously, as 
the plans and photographs show, whichever approach was 
selected, it was carried out consistently and well. Each 
shows the thought that went into the how of carrying out 
its merchandising premise. 


Second, it turns out that each of these jobs happened 
to be blessed with a particularly happy architect-client 
relation. Without exception, each of the architects found 
himself fascinated with the client’s problem, enthusiastic 
about his purposes and respectful of his ideas. Without 
exception, each of the clients selected his architect or 
designer with a realization of the full importance of 
professional services and followed this up with respect for 
the architect’s thinking. Each job is a reflection of how 
client and architect worked together as people. 

The moral of these six examples is that stores have 
almost as many different ways as human beings of making 
themselves attractive and useful, but fishing these out is a 
problem of professional imagination. 

And to show how far selling can go, our six shops are 
followed by one final paradox—a “store” that is without 
salespeople or customers but that does a bang-up job of 
advertising its merchandise (p. 126). 
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For business machines, a three-dimensional walk-in poster (below and following) 


For airline ticket sales, a cool and urbane assist from the Japanese (p. 114) 


For a specialty shop, the old-fashioned genteel salon with a new twist (p. 118) 
For another specialty shop, self-selection infused with elegance (p. 120) 

For a chain-variety store, closed-up walls with a top glow (p. 123) 

For purveying auto seat covers, a drive-through upholstery shop (p. 124) 


And for selling electricity, a “store’’ without salespeople or customers (p. 126) 

















Exterior and interior design are one in Olivetti’s new © Ezra Stoller 
San Francisco showroom. Three-dimensional quality 

of handsome posterlike composition is pointed up by 

off-center door-light-stair axis and by boxlike design 

of mezzanine within main box. 
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Photos: © Ezra Stoller 









Mezzanine reception area surveys sales space and entrance. Mezzanine Mezzanine corridor has simple wood shelf for literature with fight box 
construction is steel, inserted into very old building of wood and masonry. above and red panels between shelf ends and light. Store Designer Lionni 
Basic space and construction of building was little altered. also did trademark poster depicting typing figure. 


1. ORDER WITH GAIETY 
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| 
where this white box shines out among a hodgepodge of weary of- 
as | -— fice supply stores. But the civilized Olivetti touch is unmistakable 


\ fl | | 
-  eeeeee organizes a typewriter salesroom into one arresting picture 
DisPLay—** yea ee 
“Stores should be civilized places,” thinks Designer Leo Lionni. 
‘. | “They should say something about our more lasting values.” 

' Eo TL Here something plainly lasting is the 2,000-year-old museum 

| a piece of Roman sculpture at the entry. But equally lasting, we may 
[__)o | d hope, is the highly civilized appreciation of order and gaiety, the \ 
i ilo pleasure in kinship between contemporary classic and antique i 
[15 | ‘| D classic, and the designer’s and architect’s obvious feeling that the 1 
* — Tre continuity of the ages is a source of riches and delights rather than i 
A in | | -c | = a ponderous burden. | 
l < | KR * Inevitably this shop will be eompared with the Olivetti show- | 
- in room in New York (AF. Aug. ’54). The two are as dissimilar as | 
| | N | lush midtown Fifth Ave. is from the gray old San Francisco street | 


in both. Lionni comments that this company’s extraordinary basic 
design unity results neither from an iron hand nor a belief in unity 
through devices, but from “a group of people who think about de- 
RecPT N —) SECRETARY sign in the same way: this is the highest kind of integrated design 
nme f eee S28 I know of.” 
The only overt similarity between the two stores—typewriters 
aa mounted on pedestals—was arrived at by designers of each shop 
b independently, unbeknownst to the other. They both simply hit on 


aha a similar vocabulary for declaring a product is light and handsome. 
’ J \ ——————— 
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OLIVETTI SALES CORP., San Francisco office 
= T LEO LIONNI, designer 
“ TTThhhtht GIORGIO CAVAGLIERI, architect 
‘e a | ate FRANK F. EHRENTHAL, supervising architect 
: GINSBURG & SMITH, ventilation engineers 
SOS. Solas. TRIE aad CHARLES 0. JONES CO., general contractor 
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SIX NEW STORES 


Window display emphasizes lightness and design 
of machines by mounting them on colored pipes. 


Display flexibility is achieved by varying arrange- 
ment of standards, posters and machines. 











is*yxis" x PLYWOOD FASTENED 
TO FLANGE 


BRASS REMOVABLE — 
FULLER CAP < 


St. 14" PIPE COUPLING 


A ¥2E "Bouts + 
Cur wAsHers (4 PER Pipe) 


















ADJUSTABLE HEAD SCREWED TO PLATE 


SPHERIC HEAD WELDED To PIPE 


Fin. FLOOR 


StD i/2" PIPE THREADED 
STUB Xx 2" LG. BRAZED 














Typewriter displays have an orderly, controlled future built in 


Almost no store manager anywhere is content to leave his store 
as is, for any length of time. To expect him to be satisfied even 
with perfection is to go against nature. Designer Lionni—who 
is also a regular design consultant to Olivetti—has realistically 
provided for change but he has also realistically provided a way 
of keeping change under control. Inside the window 36 brass 
floor sockets (detail at left) are lined in rows. In the store is 
an array of pipe fixtures of varying lengths and colors, along 
with a simple code key designating each socket and each pipe. 
In New York Lionni makes up displays, using a model, then 
sends directions for duplicating them in San Francisco. 

Sometime in another store, Lionni hopes to try the idea of a 
constructed mural, similarly changeable but controlled. 

Of course nothing but a thorough-going organizational ap- 
preciation of good design will keep paper promotional stickers 
off windows. Fortunately the exceptional Olivetti organization 
has the pride and understanding to avert any such disasters. 
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Showcases eschew the ponderous look usually associated with business 
machines. Row of wall boxes is strip of colors. 


Floor case has 1” x 1” 
angle iron and T-bar frame; 4” plywood panels hide wrapping counter, 


reserve shelves and supply drawers. 


Stair is airy construction of fir stringers reinforced with 4” x 4” angle 
irons, oak treads and aluminum railing. 


though unobtrusive, design features 


is axis formed by stair, 


ceiling fluorescent light strip, and entrance. 


Te 


One of store’s most effective, 


shielded 


Offices under mezzanine are divided from sales space by counter toa 


which customers bring machines for repair (see also photo above). 


Note corridor divider 


of plywood panels in wood uprights. 








2. TICKET OFFICE DRAMATIZES 


Photos: © Ezra Sivlie: 


Exterior is two-story chunk of big office 
building framed with black serpentine. Let- 
ters are stainless steel with porcelain enamel 
faces against serpentine slab. Pivoting up- 


per windows have vertical wood blinds. 


Main waiting and ticket-selling area 
repeats delicate black exterior frame 
in column facings, map screen. Black- 
and-white delicacy is set off by rich 
gold wall at rear, red wali at left and 
wood of ceiling baffles and counter. 
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NORTHWEST ONJENT AIRLINES 
LOCATION: New ‘York City 
CARSON & LUNIMIN. architects 


DESTINATION, GEORGE A. PULLER CO.. general contracte 
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wafts a subtle echo of Japanese architecture into New York’s Fifth Avenue 
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SIX NEW STORES 
































Ticket-office plan and design are a sensible 








and sensitive adaptation of exotic forms 





Japan is no novelty as a course of coptemporary architectural 
ideas but its influence has been most apparent in residential 


design. This unusual commercial example of Japanese influence 
is an interesting demonstration of how to employ a characteristic 
esthetic in a nonindigenous context without impracticalities and 
without any litera! copying. 

Although the over-all effect is deliberately suggestive of Japan, 
nothing here was done overtly for its exotic effect. The chosen 
esthetic was used simply and straightforwardly to solve immediate 
problems. For instance, the architects made a virtue of what 
were originally elephantine columns by plastering the column 
fronts and facing the cheeks with black lacquered wood. Too-high 
room proportions and the hard sources of engineered light were 
overcome by natural birch baflles, reminiscent of woody Japanese 
ceilings. To make a poster background, panels like sliding paper 
screens were adapted to a permanent wall. For a space divider 
and advertising panel, wood rounds were used in the manner of 
loose bamboo screening. In short, a restrained style was used 
with restraint. 

Second floor and basement have local offices of the airline. The 


entire job, including furnishings, was handled by the architects. 


‘ 


The budget was “reasonable”; even so, part was turned back. 






Photos: © Esra Stoller 
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Consulting office for passengers plan- 
ning foreign travel is separated from 
main waiting space by screen of wood 
dowels with light vertical wood brac- 
ing and lacquered uprights. Map is 
V4" white plastic with plastic ribbons. 


> 


Reservation and traffic desks 





share basement with offices. 
Department’s normal bustle is 
minimized by acoustic tile 
brought down to  wainscote 
height. Round desk has double- 
tier Lazy Susans serving eight 
reservation clerks, 


—-¢ 


Ticket-counter wall of white-lacquered 
wood with black-lacquered dividing 
Strips is reminiscent of Japanese 
Shoji, or sliding screen. Black strips 
are movable to accommodate changed 
poster displays. 
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IRENE SARGENT DRESS SALON 

LOCATION: Oakland, Calif. 

MARIO GAIDANQO, architec: 

HELEN NEWBAUER, interior planting 

KARL RHODE HAMEL of BONYNGES, furnishings 
ELVIN C. STENDELL., general contractor 





3. HOW TO MAKE THE CUSTOMERS 


FITTING 


STOCK AND ALTERATIONS 


FITTING 


SERVICE 


\ ENTRANCE 
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Front was stock frame with cor 
rugated meta! above. Black paint. 
plasti€é awning,  plastic-on-wood 
facing, tube sign and spotlights 
<—& transformed it for only $1,000. 


Central salon, in restrained biack 
white and gold. is open to exub- 
erant front portion of shop but is 
set off by wall, floor, ceiling and 
lighting treatment, creating sense 
of seclusion although rear wall is 
only 55’ from show window. 


WANT HIDDEN MERCHANDISE 


> 


Freestanding fireplace of 
The owner of this shop set her heart on quite a trick. and she and black iron has back- 
her architect pulled it off. Her idea—which flouts current mer- ground of burlap-covered 
wood louvers, painted 


chandising theory—was to hide the merchandise but at the same 
. J white. Louvers suggest 


time to provide a setting that would make the customers feel like ' 
=] there is more than cus- 


begging for a peek at the wonders for sale behind the scenes. tomer has yet seen 





This aim was no whim: it was an astute plan to set the shop 
apart from formidable department store competition. The shop 
is such a success that the owner is confident its returns will soon 
equal those of her several popular-price dress shops combined. 


‘ ‘ ie" ye é Sportswear department has small 
and it has created quite a stir in Oakland merchandising circle-. 


merchandise display. Note wood 


Most selling goes on in the fitting rooms at the rear. The salon dowel racks for featured tteme. 


is for showing new models, serving tea and establishing a recep: 
tive mood. How to make a small open space look like a series of 


Vh tos: Ernest Bruun 


inner sanctums? Gaidano made an abrupt change from entrance 
area to salon and set an eye-catching louvered screen to the rear. 
suggesting still more to come. 

The entire budget, including fee, was $25,000. The architect’s 
thrifty use of gray textured vinyl plastic to dress up the exterior 
(“Henry Kaiser used it on hard-top convertibles—why not the 
exterior of a building?”) left him almost all the money to play 
with inside. 
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Exterior design included fretwork 
above store. Building. by Architect 
Edward Tanner & Assoc., has three 
parking decks over store. 


Decorative hat display, set 
up for self-selection, is so 
popular it takes fuli-time 
clerk to handle replacements 
and sales. Curved case has 
158’ of shelving on sports- 
wear side. 


4. HOW TO MAKE SELF-SELECTION ELEGANT 


FITTING ROOMS 
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Plan provides central stock with 24 fitting rooms around 
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CRICKET WEST SHOP 
LOCATION: Kansas City, Mo. 


WILLIAM SUTHERLAND BECKET, architect 


J. C. NICHOLS CO., general contractor 


Sportswear shop, viewed from shoe department, 


demonstrates architect’s success in providing for Metal window braces echo design of door which 
large amounts of open merchandise, 


friendly, uncluttered effect. 


Like the smaller shop just preceding, this store has a salon: and 
differentiated selling areas, but being bigger, the areas here need 
to be more decisive. This posed a problem because the client 
wanted to avoid the feel of a big store and to keep the sense of 
coordination that had already brought her success in a sma‘ler 
shop. So departments, while given variety, were kept fluid. 
Whether you are in the salon with its formal and dramatic curved 
backdrop or in the breezy squareness of the sportswear area, 
you still feel you are in a single, comprehensible store. The cen- 


Calm shoe department confines 
display to rear where it catches 
traffic on way to fitting rooms. 
Selection of all furnishings and 
design of case goods throughout 
was handled by architect. Client 
chose him because she especial- 
ly liked remodeling job he did on 
his own home 





Accessories department, looking toward main door. 


yet keeping is formed of projecting triangular wood planes 


ribbed with brass where they intersect. 


tral stock room is another device for reinforcing the position of 
‘‘a shop that dresses the customer in the entirety.” All items are 
available here for serving customers in the fitting rooms. 

The client’s other chief aim was to display her merchandise— 
and a lot of it—in a setting that would enhance it. She happily 
reports the customers can’t keep their hands off it. 

Volume in the new store has jumped an average of 68% over 
the client’s former shop; a 25% increase would have justified the 
expansion. Cost was $49,618, including all furnishings. 


Photos: Julius Shulman 
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SIX NEW STORES 


Self-selection 


in dress shop 


halts at the salon 


Special showing room for dresses and 
coats has long metal-frame bench 
welded to wall brackets, similar to shoe 
tepartment seating on preceding page 


Curved wall in special showing room 

is narrow oak flooring. Fireplace, 

wh i »h 

which owner reports is used often, has hei eee 5 (aap. pd Cotsenhn- Sealed 
circular hearth of bricks on end. 
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The store at right is an example of the work of an architect-builder 
team that is unusual because it is a package operation right-side-up. 

Instead of a building contractor that throws in a design service. 
this is an architectural firm that handles the rest of the building 
job too, keeping the over-all excellence of the product topmost in 
a professional way. 


The firm started after Architect Kline Fulmer had arrived at 
some personal conclusions about the architect’s role. “The archi- 
wect’s first duty is to his client,” he reasoned. “The client does not 
understand the conflict between architect and contractor. He wants 
a good job and no arguments about blame if it is not good. As for 
the architect, I cannot see how his basic professional standing is 
lowered if he assumes responsibility for building too, On the con- 
trary, he raises himself where he belongs, as master builder.” 


Fulmer explained his ideas to Bowers, architectural and engi- 
neering educated president of a construction company. They 
agreed to associate. Fulmer reports his role has worked out as he 
visualized it and that clients are as relieved with the simplicity 
(from their point of view) as he expected. An indication of how 
clients like the arrangement: the firm’s business has doubled in the 
past year. 


Each Fulmer & Bowers job is handled under a single contract. 
usually at a lump-sum price based on preliminary plans and nego- 
tiation. The lump price typically includes architect’s fee, building 
vost and overhead, landscaping, sitework, any fees for outside con- 
sultation. It provides the usual allowances for unknowns. Typ- 
ically the contract also includes a year’s performance guarantee by 
the architects, fixing as their responsibility any difficulties from 
either faulty design or construction. If the client wishes, the firm 
also arranges financing. 


Almost all of the buildings the firm constructs are designed by 
Fulmer & Bowers. On the occasional jobs they have not designed. 
they insist on passing architectural approval, as a part of their 
contract to build. 


The store shown here was done for W. T. Grant Co., which reports 
it is well pleased with cost savings. This is the second store the 
firm did for Grant; it has been given several others under the same 
package arrangement, also a national warehouse and distribution 
center. 


The store’s principal features: 


> Considerable display space inside the exterior wall for a distance 
” above the floor, precluding a continuous glass facade. Amber 
glazing (to protect merchandise from sun) above the 7’ line pulled 
the divided entrances together and gave the whole main facade a 
“glow” because ceiling lighting is visible to pedestrians. 


> Elimination of the usual variety-store plywood wall facing for 
shelving and displays. Instead keyhole strips are applied to fur- 
ring strips nailed to the wall block. 


>Economy of exposed lightweight aggregate block and brightly 
painted exposed steel bar joists in sales area. 


Incidentally, Architect Fulmer has discovered that exposed in- 
terior steel for such buildings as warehouses need not be disfigured 
by the usual raw orange rust-resisting paint. He asked his steel 
supplier for something prettier, promptly got a light turquoise 
paint job giving equal protection. 
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5. ECONOMICAL CHAIN STORE 


by an architect-builder team in which the architect wears the pants 





Exterior of chain’s retail outlet is governed by need for large amounts of 
inside display wall. Continuous high glazing keeps main facade brightly 
lighted and busy looking from pedestrian vantage point. 
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LOCATION: Millville, N.J. 
FULMER & BOWERS, architects 
LEWIS C. BOWERS & SONS, INC. 
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Design details, like this combination awning bar and light box, are made 
up in construction shops controlled by architects’ firm. 
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RAYCO MFG. CO. RETAIL STORE 
LOCATION: Paramus, N.J. 
EUGENE TANNEN, architect 
STITES CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractor 


6. DRIVE-THROUGH UPHOLSTERY SHOP 


is designed to sell and install auto seat covers while customers wait : 


Selling and installing automobile seat covers has become so much 
of a business that this store is one of 115 franchised outlets 
established by a national chain which is only seven years old and 
which has expectations of establishing still another 300 stores. 
This is an expansion problem with a vengeance. It has two main 
aspects: efficient layout and attractive design of stores; and spot- 
ting stores in the right places. The photographs and plan show 
thinking on layout and design. 

To spot stores in swift and orderly fashion, management first 
selects an area for study by its market research department. Fav- 
orable analyses go to the real estate department which—on a 
second favorable report—sends out a negotiator to find an inves- 
tor willing to buy a selected site and build to plan, specifications 
and supervision furnished by the company’s 24-year-old architec- 
tural department. The investor gets representative plans and 
specs to study. As soon as a lease agreement is signed, the archi- 
tectural department gets to work on site and building design. 
and its final plans and specs become part of the lease. 

How important is the design? Six blocks from the store shown 
here is one of the company’s earliest outlets, in makeshift existing 
space. Although the old store offers the same service, is longer 
established and in a more accessible location, the new store is 
doing 90% of the combined business. 





Workroom is designed to service two lines of cars, each 
passing direct'y through building from surrounding parking 
lot. Installation job takes half an hour. 


When should a chain’s architectural unit handle design? 


An operation of this scope always needs a department in charge 
of building work. The usual question is, should the department 
do the full job including design? Architect Eugene Tannen, who 
heads Rayco’s architectural unit, has found time, amid the rush of 
new projects, for some hard-headed thinking on this question and 
on administration and growth of company architectural units. Some 
of his conclusions: 


Justification for a unit responsible for design exists if an opera- 
tion is so specialized it requires an unusual familiarity with an 
unusual set of problems and experience, and if company design 
work is more economical than outside services. The two criteria are 
apt to go hand in hand because familiarity is responsible for most 
of the working-time savings. To determine the economy, Tannen 
compares standard alteration and new-work design fees for an 
annual work load against his unit’s budget. At Rayco’s average 
building cost of $40,000 per store, and an annual departmental 
budget of $90,000, he conservatively figures a design break-even 
point of 21 stores per year. Above that point, savings mount. 
At 30 stores, which has been an average work load (now stepped 
up to 40), the company is saved an estimated annual $98,000. 


Administration must rest on clear charting of job responsibility 
for each member of the department, and for the department 
itself vis-a-vis other departments. “Sooner or later this must be 
done, either by reasoning it out or by bitter trial and error.” 
The company architect’s responsibility must not be narrowly 


construed. Just as any client gets the best from his architect if 
he calls him in early and has him participate in initial thinking, 
a company also gets its worth from an architectural department 
only if the architect participates in management thinking touch- 
ing all phases of design and construction. 


Growth or contraction of a company architectural department 
can stray away from the realities. With everyone including the 
department head on salary, there is not the direct and immediate 
connection between income and outgo which controls the size of 
an independent architect’s office. To prevent either being caught 
with too light a department for the work load or too much staff, 
Tannen makes an annual projection of manpower needs based, 
in the case of Rayco, on an experience average of 223 man-hours 
per store. He projects this against the expected work load and also 
against possible increases or cutbacks in the program. With his 
projection approved, he has assurance of the help he needs; man- 
agement has the assurance of a payroll geared to the work. 
As for the dangers of stultification, Tannen sees too many still 
unsolved problems for his department to take a humdrum view 
of its job. A few of his design aims: more integration between 
sign and building; more use of swiftly recognized symbols in 
place of lettering. Self-service devices, such as recorded “sound 
designs” in the showrooms, to be activated by the customer, cutting 
demands on salesmen. More study of color for better visibility. 
esthetic effect and maintenance. Sales—waiting room on stilts, 
leaving the entire ground level for parking and installation. 
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DISPLAY Room 
mra se 


i li otal Radial 








Division of building into workroom and showroom is achieved 
by midrib storage area and is marked by changed roof slope. 
Architect is now working on a more open scheme so waiting 
customer can watch work being done on his car. 


Photos: Marc Neuhof 











Showroom display of seat materials replaces former shadow 
boxes, lets customers ‘‘touch.”’ Building has steel framing and 
decking, concrete slab, block walls; cost: $40,000; $13.40 per sq. ft. 
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SHOWCASE FOR ELECTRICITY 


this substation dramatizes its innards to | > 


(BUILT-UP RooF 


tL 


The West End of Vancouver, late a district of fine old town houses 





turned rooming houses, is now seething with new apartment, office 
and commercial construction. The B. C. Electric Co., taking a 
proud view of electricity’s role in this boom, has given the district 
a dramatic Main Street landmark, a district substation that looks 
like a Fernand Leger painting come to reality. 

Although artists like Leger have long recognized and communi- 
cated the electric excitement belonging to inhuman and antiseptic 
appurtenances of the age of power, the people who actually pro- 
vide these things have persisted in hiding them from city con- 
sumers—usually in mausoleumlike fake monuments. Out in the 
country, where supposedly nobody cares about appearance, the 
equipment is exposed to the elements where it manages to look 


quite stirring in spite of ugly fencing. 

In this case the architects. inspired by open plants on the 
my outskirts of town, decided the equipment deserved both city 
be exposure and an imaginative and articulated background of color. 

Their first design left the front open except for safety rails and 
screens. When it was decided glass was a more practical protec- 


VERTICAL MULLION tion, hues were stepped up in intensity to counteract reflections. 
































HORIZONTAL MULLION 




















































| | The finest effects are seen by homecomers in the evening when 

jig: eh — _— the full blast of the western sun hits the front. 
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‘*harmonizing.”’ Structure is reinforced 
concrete with concrete partitions. Cost, 
excluding equipment, was $580,000; 
$9.70 per sq. ft. 














DAL GRAUER SUBSTATION 

LOCATION: Vancouver 

SHARP & THOMPSON, BERWICK, PRATT, architects 

B. C. BINNING, color consultant 

VICTOR THOMSON, structural engineering 

D. W. THOMSON and R. J. CAVE, mechanical engineering 
B. C. ELECTRIC CO. (owner), electrical engineering 
DOMINION CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., general contractor 





become a stunning institutional ad 


Brilliant front gives selective, im- STAIRS AND CORRIDORS at front 
pressionistic view of substation’s of building create lively pattern 
mechanics. Stacklike objects in when viewed from street (below). 
center carry stepped-down elec- Building is empty of humans ex- 


tricity upward to regulators. cept for occasional maintenance. 
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NEWS 


IN THIS MONTH’S NEWS 


(see pp. 37 through 52) 


Direct construction of military 
housing approved by Congress; 
first lease-purchase deals signed 


Labor roundup shows fringe 
benefits on rise; more two-year 
contracts being signed 


Cracks in the plaster 
in Seattle war memorial stir 
a material vs. design squabble 


J. George Stewart named Architect 
of the Capitol to succeed David 
Lynn, in office for 53 years 


FHA backing for college dorms 
stimulates new financing 
and new design on the campus 
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New tax bill to benefit industry 


Choice of new depreciation systems on plant and property 


a major change; chief intent of bill is to boost business 


“Builders must absolutely make a restudy of their operations in the light of the new law. 


For the last six months we have been planning new projects with two sets of laws in 


mind. It’s particularly important in the matter of reorganizations and mergers to make 


sure you are not in a tax trap.” Sylvanus G. Felix, authority on builders’ tax problems, is 


one of a number of experts who have urged builders to acquaint themselves with the new 


tax bill. Toward that end, ForuM presents a roundup of the provisions most applicable 


to the industry. 


The comprehensive overhaul of federal 
taxes signed into law last month by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower promises interpretive 
headaches for the industry. The new act is 
the first extensive rewrite of the country’s 
tax structure since 1876 and the number of 
sins and omissions it seeks to correct are 
legion. But if the taxpayer can penetrate 
the text he will discover sizable benefits for 
himself and his business, Building should 
take notice. The law’s effect runs the 
gamut of the economy—there are new pro- 
visions for everybody from inventors to 
working mothers—but a very large portion 
of its influence bears specifically on the 
activity of the nation’s $40 billion con- 
struction industry. 


It is evident that the prime concern of 
the legislators who composed the 875-page 
act was to boost business. So-called in- 
equalities in the individual’s income tax 
were straightened, but such action was 
minor compared to provisions intended to 
accelerate the economy. The Senate finance 
committee went on record that the new 
rules would mean ‘ . economic growth, 
increased production and a higher stand- 
ard of living.” Obvious aim: prosperity 
without inflation. Building’s part in the 
scheme of things was equally obvious. The 
ponderous and beneficent momentum of 
construction activity must be maintained; 
private investment in building—the con- 
trol of which is the true province of the 
tax legislator—must be made attractive 
enough to keep capital flowing. 


At least five important changes in the 
law demand the special attention of the 


realty field. These have to do with new 
methods for depreciation of plant and 
property; deductions for research; the 
status of retained earnings; the anti-mort- 
gaging-out provision and various regula- 
tions affecting corporations. 


Flexible and faster depreciation sys- 
tems should act favorably on plant produc- 
tivity and building. The most dynamic 
shift in policy is to allow faster write-off in 
the early life of a facility; second, to give 
the taxpayer a choice of write-off methods, 
including a combination. 

The ordinary straight-line method of de- 
preciation—under which a property was 
depreciated at a static annual rate figured 
by dividing its purchase price by its useful 
life—has been joined by two other 
methods: the declining-balance and_ the 
sum-of-the-years-digits systems. Under the 


declining-balance method (see chart) a #4 


company can now write off two thirds of 
the cost of a new building in half its life 
(as opposed to 50% of the cost, under the 
arithmetical straight-line system). The 
declining-balance method uses a rate twice 
as high as the straight line, but is applied 
only to the undepreciated balance of the 
price. As the years go by, the owner would 
be applying his percentage against a declin- 
ing figure and would never get back all his 
investment—until he disposed of the prop- 
erty and wrote it off. Logical way out, 
approved by the legislators: to permit busi- 
nessmen to switch to the straight-line 
method at any time. 

The sum-of-the-years-digits—the third 
method—provides for depreciation at a 
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rate figured by adding up the digits in the 
useful life of the property (for ten years, 
the total would be 55) and using this figure 
as the denominator for the annual frac- 
tional rate. First year: 10/55; second 
year: 9/55, etc. A comparison of the three 
methods on a ten-year facility costing 
$20,000: first year: $3,636 under SOD; 
$2,000 under straight line; $4,000 under 
declining balance; second year: $3,273 
under SOD; $2,000 under straight line; 
$3,200 under declining balance. 

The new rulings do not apply to projects 
started before Jan. 1 of this year except 


Depreciation on a $1 million apartment building 
for 40 years, as figured under the old 
straight-line method and under a com- 
bination of straight line and declin- 


ing balance: 
Straight- Declining- 
line balance 
Year method method 
Wy icccctscteal $25,000........ $50,000.00 
Domne 25,000.......... 47,500.00 
3 abides 25,000... 45,125.00 
4 25,000....... 42,868.75 
S .#Aa4. 25,000........ 40,725,31 
6 25,000......... 38,689.05 
ee & 25,000......... 36,754.59 
eee Sorts 34,916.87 
? .<.' See 33,171.02 
10 sccm... 25,000........... 33,512.47 
UY cde. 25,000... 29,936.85 
12 25,000... 28,440.00 
13 wenn 25,000......... 27,018.00 
BO: 25,000.......... 25,667.10 
VB nee 2§,000........... 24,383.75 
| ieee 25,000.......... 23,164.56 
_, prea AS 25,000.......... 22,006.33 
meant: 25,060......... 20,906.02 
19 ca 25,000.......... 19,860.72 
DD ....t Sade 25,000........... 18,867.68 
3T 225. 25,000.......... 17,924.30 
yy oe |: . 26566... 17,924.30* 


*In the 22nd year the declining- 
balance figure actually drops to $17,208 
—less than what could be gained by 
shifting to a straight-line write-off of 
$17,924.30. The latter figure is there- 
fore used for the remainder of the 
term. 
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against costs incurred on those projects 
since that date. Nevertheless, for the future 
the new choice system of write-off promises 
increased activity in building. Such reduc- 
tion of tax load in the early life of a prop- 
erty could mean the difference between 
projects shelved and projects built. In the 
matter of construction machinery, it could 
mean that contractors would find it prefer- 
able to buy equipment and replace it an- 
nually, rather than rent. It is also notable, 
in regard to tax amortization on buildings, 
that under the new act the owner has much 
more say in how long the amortization 
period shall be. In the past he was up 
against a strict decision from the Internal 
Revenue men, who were in the habit of 
fixing the period as long as possible (40 
years was about the average useful life of 
an apartment building in IRS thinking) so 
as to keep taxes coming in over a max- 
imum span. Now the property owner can 
take the initiative in choosing a period 
suited to his purpose (which may be a 
short span in the face of technological 
progress) and in applying it to different 
periods for different parts of the building 
—elevators or heating plant, for example. 


Research in the building field gets a 
boost from the new tax law, which pro- 


vides that a business can deduct expendi- | 


tures therefore during the year they were 
made or over a period of five years or 
longer. In the past, the procedure was 
complicated by the fact that only “ordi- 
nary” expenses for research could be 
written off—all right for the big com- 
panies with integrated research programs 
but tough on the little fellow. The builder 
is a little fellow when it comes to research; 
the present changes may give him his 
chance to dip into much-needed industry 
testing and development and still make 
ends meet. (The new research rules do not 
apply to land or depreciable. buildings. ) 


Accumulated earnings held by a com- 
pany and not paid out in dividends have 
in the past been subject to a penalty tax of 
from 27 to 36%. It was a fuzzy proposi- 
tion. IRS, after hearing what companies’ 
“reasonable” needs were—for expansion, 
improvement, etc.—could throw Section 
102 at them if the sums in surplus seemed 
unreasonable. IRS has seldom made the 
penalty provision stick in court, but the 
threat of it was no fun for businessmen. 
In the new law, provision is made to ex- 
empt the first $60,000 of accumulated 
earnings from the penalty tax altogether. 





Moreover, the burden of proof of what is 
reasonable and what is not has been put on 
the government. The condition has also 
been changed to read “reasonably antici- 
pated.” A company will not have to show 
immediate plans for use of funds, can in- 
stead simply assert that it plans air condi- 
tioning or indirect lighting and be reason- 
ably assured that IRS is not going to con- 
test the case. 


Anti -mortgaging-out provision was 
written into the bill at the instigation of 


Sen. Harry Byrd (D, Va.). It requires © 


that any distribution of funds resulting 
from a mortgage on a federally insured 
housing project in excess of actual  con- 
struction cost is subject to ordinary income 
tax rates. It applies to distributions after 
last June 18, There is wording in the pro- 
vision which states that no implication 
should be drawn from the prohibition to 
affect or influence cases now in litigation. 

Coming on top of the strict anti-mortgag- 
ing-out provisions in the housing act (AF, 
Aug. ’54, News), the Byrd amendment can 
be expected to force most future rental 
housing developments to seek conventional 
financing. Ironically enough, conventionally 
financed developments will not be barred 
under the act from taking mortgage profits 
as a capital gain. 


Corporate regulations written into the 
bill were among the most complicated. 
They covered a variety of conditions, 
worked benefit in some instances and tight- 
ened existing practices in others. One pro- 
vision of interest to builders: a reworking 
of the law affecting stockholders in small 
corporations, who frequently faced tough 
tax sledding in the past when one stock- 
holder died and the others had to meet the 
death taxes. Liquidation was often neces- 
sary. Now provisions have been broad- 
ened to permit tax-free redemption of stock 
to meet the estate taxes. Small corporations 
will also benefit under legislation which 
allows them in some instances to pay taxes 
as partnerships. There is a new tightening 
of merger procedure which places on the 
corporation itself the onus of deciding 
whether its purpose in acquiring a subsid- 
iary is or is not to duck taxes, The test: 
whether or not the price paid for the sub- 
sidiary is disproportionate to its value. On 
the other hand, a company owning 80% 
of another (instead of 95%, as formerly) 
can now file a consolidated return. For big 
business—and big building—the best 
weapon was a fine-tooth comb. 
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BILLIONS kK-ESTIMATED 
Se 
Se | 
hie ae 
35 ——_}—___+—__+- 1 
ee eg ea FORUM FORECAST: 
de iMac UREA EN i 7 
1955 
sa 
| NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY (millions of dollars) 
20 5 TAR: 1953 1954 1953-54 1955 1954-55 
Actual Estimate Change Forecast Change 
Total new construction $35,256 $36,900 5% $38,750 5% 
149 Private, total 23,877 25,250 6 26,200 4 
ts Residential (nonfarm) .............. 11,930 12,700 6 13,650 7 
New dwelling units ............... 10,555 11,200 6 12,000 7 
Additions and alterations........... 1,108 1,150 4 1,250 g 
Nonhousekeeping’ ................ 267 350 31 400 14 
“a Nonresidential building ............. 5,680 6,300 11 6,450 2 
I i De Bk an 2,229 2,000 —10 1,800 —10 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings. 739 1,000 35 1,150 15 
Stores, restaurants and garages..... . 1,052 1,300 24 1,350 4 
Other nonresidential ............. 1,660 2,000 20 2,150 8 
BU co cc ccccccsccesceoces 472 560 19 600 7 
DE nc vahbanwaes sens 0's 426 565 33 600 6 
Hospital and institutional ....... 317 345 9 400 16 
Social and recreational ......... 163 230 41 250 9 
CO er 282 300 6 300 0 
Farm construction ............e+e.. 1,731 1,550 —10 1,500 —3 
ED WE ois ctigrcinaisinetie dunn 4,416 4,575 4 4,500 --2 
A CRS MAING is 5 csivines obits cone oe 120 125 4 100 — 20 
Public, total 11,379 11,650 2 12,550 8 
Ak i ie wn alte w alate 556 350 —37 300 —14 
Nonresidential building .............. 4,352 4,500 5 4,600 0 
| Es ee — he 1,771 1,600 —10 1,450 —G 
DUNNE esis bo wien wee cds sees 1,728 2,100 22 2,250 I 
Hospital and institutional ......... 353 340 —4 350 3 
Other nonresidential .............. 500 550 10 550 0 
Military facilities® .................2. 1,307 900 —3l 900 0 
SN. abv 60's tc odes cascanhecegens 3,165 3,750 18 4,700 25 
I Eo inks 6 no waa ets n pute 861 1,000 16 1,050 5 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises. 201 225 12 200 —1ll 
Conservation and development ....... 830 725 —13 700 —3 
AR cthet, pei ne: 4 6550 epi emnns epee oes 107 110 3 100 ~-9 
Sources: 1953, US Departments of Commerce and Labor; 1954-55 estimated by ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
1. Includes hotels, motels and dormitories. 3. Includes mainly buildings of various types (ware- 
ae ‘ houses, barracks, theaters, hangars, school, etc.) as well 
2. Includes buildings of various types (power plants, as airport and other nonbuilding construction. 
telephone exchanges, stations, maintenance shops, ware- 
houses, etc.) as well as power, telephone anti telegraph 4. Includes buildings of various types (sewage plants, 
lines and other nonbuilding construction. pump stations, etc.) as well as nonbuilding construction. 
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1955 will see building activity soar to a new high of $39 billion. 


Favorable trends in the nation’s growth, the government's attitude 


and the industry’s economy underlie the continuing boom 


—by Economist-Consultant Miles L. Colean 


Construction has once again confounded the prophets of gloom by setting a new 
record high in 1954. And there is now every reason to expect that construction 


volume will climb still higher in 1955. 


The 1954 performance has amazed the skeptics and sur- 
prised even the optimists. Last year, in face of a general 
business decline, an optimist was one who felt that 1954 
construction would not fall more than 4% below the 1953 
volume.* Dr. Colin Clark, the British economist whose 
gloomy predictions attracted so much attention at the end 
of 1953, predicted a 40% decline in construction activity 
during 1954. 

Instead of a decline in activity during 1954, the ex- 
penditure for new construction—now estimated by Forum 
at around $37 billion—will be 5% greater than the official 
1953 total. And it should be remembered that the final 





* According to this standard, the 1954 Forum Forecast was optomistic and 
incidentally more accurate than most—eD. 


1953 total itself was about 2% higher than the preliminary 
figure below which 1954 was supposed to fall. 

What happened was that decisions already made by the 
time the recession became evident in 1953 involved enough 
advance work to assure that there could be nothing worse 
than a slight decline in construction in 1954. As it turned 
out, the character of the recession was mild enough to pre- 
vent any serious modification in previous commitments; 
and, as confidence in the future was maintained, the vol- 
ume of new commitments increased rather than declined. 
Noteworthy is the fact that the outlook for the present year 
is now even better than it was in June, when the Commerce 
and Labor Departments revised their 1954 forecast upward 
to $36 billion. 


It might well be argued that, if construction can be so vigorously sustained in a 


recession year, it is bound to grow in a period when the forces of economic expan- 


sion are again reasserting themselves. The conclusion is sound; and there are more 


reasons back of it than are contained in the statement itself. Next year is sure 


to be another boom year, almost certainly a year of higher construction expendi- 


tures than 1954, with a probability of reaching a total close to $39 billion. 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION will outdo 1954 by about $1 billion. 


Residential building, and predominantly the building of single- 
family houses, will be the bulwark of private activity, accounting 
for most of the increase. Elsewhere, expansion and contraction 
will pretty well offset each other. 


Industrial building will continue to sag, although the amount 
of decline will be somewhat less than from 1953 to 1954. 


Commercial building will be at a high level, although the rate 
of expansion will slacken. 


Religious buildings, private school and college buildings, 
hospitals and institutions, social and recreational struc- 
tures, as a group, will advance moderately beyond 1954, 


Public utility activity (railroads, telephone, telegraph, electric 
power and service companies, etc.) due mainly to demands for 
private power capacity, will hold close to its 1954 level. 
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GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION will exceed 1954 by about 
$900 million. 
Highway construction will be the most substantial source of 


expansion, adding close to $1 billion to this year’s high of about 
$3.7 billion. 


School building will be the second strongest element in the in- 
crease in public construction. 


Hospital and institutional building will increase only slightly. 
Four categories of government construction are expected to show 
less activity in 1955 than in 1954: public housing, industrial 
(atomic energy) construction, conservation and develop- 
ment, and miscellaneous public service enterprises. 


Other types of public nonresidential building, including 
administrative buildings, will at least hold level with 1954. Sewer 
and water facilities will probably surpass this year’s high volume 
by almost 5%. 
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Consumer income up: since 1929 US families 
have been growing Into one major Income group 
with a rising living standard and more spending 
money. Based on data from FORTUNE maga- 


zine, chart shows that the $4,000-to-$7,500 


group, or great middie class, which has in- 
creased by 45% since World War Ii, now ac- 
counts for 42% of total income. 





The reasoning behind the 1955 forecast 


Five factors offset the declining rate of family formation 


Skepticism about the future of construction year after year has grown up 
from the simple conviction that anything so good could not last indefinitely 
and from the more serious assumption that the decline in the rate of family 
formation that began after 1950 must sooner or later depress the demand for 
construction. But, by now there should be sufficient evidence to indicate that 
other influences are offsetting this bearish factor: 


1. The continued high birth rate, and the lowering of the death rate, with 
the effect of sustained population growth. 


2. The continued growth in personal income. 


3. The upward shift in average income and the great increase in the num- 
ber of families with unsatisfied wants that are coming: into an income 
range that permits them to make their demands effective. 


4. The increasing propensity to spend, as confidence in the future is re- 
newed. 


5. The increased security in old age, permitting older members of the 
community to maintain their independent status and to remain as active 
participants in the market. 


These five influences make for an intensification of the demand for con- 
struction, directly in the form of houses, schools, hospitals, churches and 
recreational facilities, and indirectly in the form of facilities for all the 
industrial, commercial and public activities that a vigorous and confident 
economy requires. 


In addition to the underlying strength of the market, the federal government 














Money rates down: after bond yields zoomed 
upwards during early part of iast year, govern- 
ment’s easy money policy has reasserted itself 
and forced money rates down to their 1951 level. 
Source: Moody's Aaa bond yields. 
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has provided seven sustained and stimulative influences 


1. The Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury have produced a gen- 
erally easy money condition, and, in particular, have made little or no 
demands on long-term investing institutions, leaving them wholly free to 
serve construction and other capital requirements. At the same time, 
inflationary forces have been curbed—‘“sound money made easy,” as one 
observer has described the official line. Those policies may be expected 
to be continued during 1955. 


2. The Internal Revenue Act of 1954, through its tax reductions for indi- 
viduals and business organizations, should prove to be a broad stimula- 
tive force. Numerous specific provisions will be helpful to building 
organizations and investors in construction, particularly the more liberal 
and flexible depreciation arrangements, the longer period for loss carry- 
over, the greater ability to accumulate surplus without incurring penalty, 
the more liberal treatment of research and experimental expenditures, 
and various provisions designed to improve the tax position of small 
business (see p. 128). 


3. The Housing Act of 1954 will make the easy money policy more effec- 
tive by liberalizing the terms on which FHA may insure mortgages, and 
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t will encourage the development of a trade-in house market and expand 
the demand for residential alterations and additions. (The stimulative 
effects of the Housing Act will be limited to-houses built for sale. The 
| net effect of the measure on apartment construction is likely to be nega- 
tive. At some point, probably not in 1955, the “urban renewal” pro- 
visions should encourage a considerable amount of both public and pri- 
; vate construction in the older sections of cities.) 
y 4. The expanded highway program will in the main be responsible for 
r close to a $1 billion boost in highway expenditures during 1955. 
. 5. The “‘lease-purchase”’ plan (AI, Aug. 54) for the construction of fed- 
eral administrative buildings, post offices, etc., may contribute $20 mil- 
h lion or more to 1955’s office building volume. 
6. Federal aid for hospitals and schools together in 1953 amounted to ia 
more than $160 million and will be somewhat more in 1955. 
1- 7. Appropriations for military housing, providing a $75 million expendi- 
e ture for housing and military installations, will help sustain the category 
of military construction. 
" It is doubtful that there has ever been a time when the force of government 
has been more broadly or effectively behind an expansion of construction 
e activity. It is aimed to stimulate private building by activating the credit 
e system and by concentrating on the types of public construction operations 
that in turn facilitate the carrying forward of many kinds of private work. 
The depression-born idea of public construction as a counter-cyclical device 
- to compensate for deficiencies in the private economy has been replaced by 
d the idea of public construction as a vital force in a vigorous private economy. 
ie 
it 
Finally, the industry itself is in a strong position, ready to meet its responsibilities 
t 
1. Material supplies are ample: producers of building materials and 
s equipment have ample capacity to supply without strain all the products 
that building activity can possibly demand. Shortages and necessitous 
substitutions are matters of history rather than current concern. The re- « ww ©’ » ww wt tw © WwW 
n- sult is an industry able and eager to serve. sg T 
10 i) 
x 2. Technological advances are many and great: all through the construc- 
. tion industry, from design to manufacturing, a continuous technological - niger 
” change is taking place, creating obsolescence in the old as it provides oy +1 
d heightened style appeal, more comfort and convenience, and greater ser- ai 
viceability and desirability in the new. This great movement represents 
industry’s response to the expanded market arising from the income "7 
i- revolution, and is giving a powerful boost to construction demand. wf 
é 3. Prices are stable: during 1954 building costs have been remarkably Material prices steady: after a steep climb be- 
al stable. Wage increases have been offset by moderate declines in ma- uns er eeaga! ayn mage rg 
y- terials prices, greater efficiency in building operations, and stiff competi- tics has remained fairly steady, fluctuating 
y, tion among sellers. This same situation will prevail during 1955, afford- narrowly between 117% and 121% of the 1947- 
a, ing a dependable base for planning and ordering. re 
. On the basis of anything that can now be foreseen, 1954 will end with 
construction activity more buoyant than it was at the end of 1953, and 1955 
C will begin with momentum high and a prospect of carrying through to the 
id ninth of a succession of new annual records. 
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Chapel group includes Jewish chapel at left, Protestant at rear, Catholic in right foreground 


THREE RELIGIONS AT ONE FOUNT 


HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ, architects 

EIPEL ENGINEERING, structural engineers This campus group at six-year-old Brandeis University in Wal- 
SEARS & KOPF, mechanical engineers tham, Mass. breaks a long tradition. It may well start a new one. 
LINENTHAL & BECKER, utilities engineers The old tradition is the single university chapel, which offers 
LILLY CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractor the hospitality of the founding faith to congregations of other 
faiths. At Brandeis, a nonsectarian university founded by Jews, 
the host-chapel concept was questioned as soon as chapel plans 
began to be seriously discussed three years ago. 

“It is our feeling that worship is very much a matter of mood 
and is not limited to the words spoken or the ceremonies per- 
formed,” says Dr. Abram L. Sachar, university president. “Pro- 
testants who worship in a Catholic chapel or Jews who worship in 
a Christian chapel, while grateful for the hospitality, are never 
really at home and the mood they seek is never properly evoked.” 

Nevertheless, this scheme for “three religions, separately to- 
gether” did not burst forth, fully clad like Minerva, from any- 
body’s brain. It has a history which happens to illustrate unusual- 
ly clearly the common problem of transferring an abstract con- 


Construction view of Protestant chapel shows beautifully wooded 
site around pond. Trees will provide natural shading for chapels. 


cept into architectural form. 
The first tangible idea was to provide a frankly nonsectarian 
chapel with revolving stage, as has been done by the armed forces 
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For the first time, a chapel group for three major faiths 


and on a few campuses. Architect Max Abramovitz sums up the 
two objections he and the university administration found: “They 
are gadgety in a place where gadgets do not belong. And they 
are watered down to the least common denominator.” Since the 
university was specifically trying to provide for three extracur- 
ricular religious groups which were already an active and enthusi- 
astic part of campus life, “watering down” seemed wrong. 

Then came the idea of combining three separate chapels in one 
building—with the phenomenon of seeing that ideas which sound 
perfectly reasonable in words may show themselves unsound in 
visual form. A model of three chapels in a row-building inescap- 
ably conveyed the idea of stores, of shopping for a religion. A 
model of three in a stack carried a look of hierarchy. Groupings 
of one alone and two together conveyed the idea of two also-rans. 
But when Architect Abramovitz came up with the final scheme— 
which includes an outdoor lectern for joint services like Thanks- 
giving or the Baccalaureate sermon—it was plain that abstract 
concept and concrete form were at last in harmony. 

When construction is finished at midterm this year, the chapels 
will be turned over to the three student religious groups. Students 
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and alumni are already eagerly asking if they may be married in 
the new chapels. 

None of the three will carry an exterior designation. Instead 
the Catholic altar, Jewish ark and Protestant communion rail will 
be visible through the glazing facing the pool promenade. Differ- 
ences among the three are as interesting as their similarity. 
Abramovitz explains: “The Catholic chapel is rounded and 
enclosed, to envelop the ritual of the mass and to help meet a 
requirement for only a low level of lighting (6 to 10 foot-candles) . 
The Protestant chapel has a forthright trapezoidal shape, the walls 
focusing toward the communion table. The Jewish chapel shape 
curves toward the ark; in form, it lies between the two others.” 

All will have dark, floating, side-lighted ceilings to destroy box- 
like feeling, and top light (stepped down for the Catholic chapel) 
to highlight the sanctuaries and counter end light. 

Roof framing is wood on brick piers; walls are block faced 
with brick inside and out—on the outside with a handsome cream- 
and-brown speckle. Mullions are steel protected with wood. Cost 
of the three, including fees and utilities, is $242,714; $30 per 
sq. ft.; $1.36 per cu. ft. 
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CORNELL’S NEWEST ADDITION: 





Its room module cuts floor area; its cantilevered construction cuts cubage 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

LOCATION: Ithaca, N.Y. 

ISADORE & ZACHARY ROSENFIELD, architects 

C. J. WHITE, state architect 

OTTO J. TEEGAN, state university architect 

JOHN D. DILLON, mechanical engineer 

GENERAL ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES, 
structural engineers 

W. E. OYNEIL CONSTRUCTION CO., gen. contractor 

WILLIAM A. HAGAN, veterinary college dean 
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Module of 5’-8” is based on 11’ clear room width (11’- 
4” to partition centers) of typical interchangeable 
office or laboratory. Narrow windows next to columns 
keep interior module regular, with savings on mechan- 
ical plant, laboratory details, finishing work. Re- 
peated 11’ x 15 minimal room saved 14% in area 
against original idea of average 12’ x 16’ room, vary- 
ing because of regular window module. 














Framing of basic science buliding uses double-cantl- 
lever bents with slender outer columns and shallow 
spandreie for most daylight. Flat ceiling wall to wall 
eliminated second pipe chase and much cubage be- 
cause pipes from one side of corridor can cross to 
other under hung perforated metal ceiling without 
bending for girders. 


Overlooked in the general building boom has been a surprising 
increase in new schools of veterinary medicine; in the US seven 
of the 17 veterinary schools have been established since the war, 
and abroad it looks like a big decade or two ahead for such insti- 
tutions because they are tied up with efforts to increase food. 

Typically, veterinary schools have an opportunity that comes 
seldom to schools of human medicine: the chance to plan school 
and teaching hospital at once and as one integrated whole. Usually 
the opportunity is muffed because the planners stick to the old 
concept of these institutions—a self-contained classroom and 
research building convenient to a random collection of barns. 

In this case full advantage has been taken of the chance to 
plan a truly integrated plant, and Cornell’s 200-student school— 
long famous for its research and pioneering of new techniques— 
will now undoubtedly become an international pilgrimage stop 
for study of its physical plant. (However, thinking in some 
“backward” areas is already ahead of the US on the subject of 
integrated facilities for regular medical schools and veterinary 
medicine schools, to handle instruction, student work and research 
that overlap or duplicate.) 

The most unusual feature of Cornell’s new school is its hospital 
and clinic for large animals, which is surprisingly analogous to 
a hospital for humans. The diagnostic and treatment core adjoins 
the preclinical, basic science school building (see plot plan and 
rendering, opposite, and plan, overleaf). To the east of the 
hospital core lies the principal hospital corridor, a tanbark- 
surfaced, clerestory-lighted breezeway fully glazed at both ends, 
Across the breezeway are five sick barns, analogous to medical 
and surgical wards; beyond these are the feed and: bedding 
and garage and farriery buildings, analogous to kitchen and 
service portions of a hospital. The dairy (maternity ward) and 
bull barns are for teaching animal obstetrics. Beyond the barn 
group are convalescence pastures. The central breezeway, which 
has a sprinkler system to keep down tanbark dust, serves both 
as a passage from wards to the hospital core and as a diagnostic 
runway for studying movements of injured animals. 

The small-animals’ hospital and clinic are contained in one 
building; the core adjoins the large-animals’ core to make one 
L-shaped clinical building. It has a separate and very pleasant 
public entrance for persons bringing in pets for treatment. 

Construction of principal buildings is reinforced concrete two- 
way floor system, with slag block fillers spanning from trans- 
verse bent to bent. Crosswise beams are cantilevered (see sec- 
tion, left) and there are no cross members between bents other 
than the floor system itself and the shallow spandrel beam. Ma- 
sonry spandrels could have been omitted but were a state and 
university requirement. Wall facing of red and buff brick and 
column facing of white rough-sawn marble is in harmony with 
the white farmhouses and red barns of the local countryside. 

Barns are concrete block pier construction supporting trans- 
verse steel beams with one-way concrete slab, 

The contractor saved time and money by erecting the concrete 
structure with the aid of reusable, adjustable lattice-stee] shoring 
(AF, Dec. 53), a shoring system relatively new in this country. 
Construction is scheduled for completion next year. Cost: 
$5,488,581 including Group I equipment and excluding architects’ 
fee; $23.47 per sq. ft.; $1.42 per cu. ft. 
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a prototype veterinary school 


Model and site plan show how basic science building 
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with classrooms and tabs is joined by impertant 
autopsy and receiving link to big clinical area. Small 
animal hospital is in foreground, large animal hospital 
| is at the right. 
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VETERINARY SCHOOL 








Elevation shows south side of basic science build- 
ing and, at right, cross-section through large ani- 
mal clinic and clerestory-lighted breezeway. (Point 
of view is indicated by line A-A in plan below.) 


Third floor houses departments which require neither 
presence of large animals nor quick and easy access to 
autopsy for study. Resident suites at end of small animal 
hospital serve both this unit and large animal hospital. 


Plan closely knits veterinary school 


with teaching hospitals 




















VOID OF AUDIT 








Second floor (shown in detail, right) has large animal 
hospital and all other departments needing close touch 
with autopsy study. Note grade entrances for animals. 
(Barns are not shown here; see plot plan.) 








Planning this complex school-hospital group had to solve two main 
problems: 1) the need to move a lot of large animals into a lot of 
places at grade level, and 2) the need to get a lot of people from 
a lot of different departments into the autopsy suite fast, when 
interesting study material turns up. 

The problem of animal egress required a horizontal plan which 
was also most suitable to the farm and campus countryside. The 
architects took advantage of a 28’ slope from east to west to give 
mis : | plentiful grade entrances on two of the three floors. Animals can 
Be on be walked. into the auditorium, a large physiology demonstration- 
lecture room and laboratories on first-floor level; into all clinical 
portions of the second floor, including a clinical demonstration 
room which, like the auditorium, will be much used by farmers’ | 
groups as well as by students. 

The problem of quick human egress to autopsy was solved by 
placing this suite on the main, second-floor level between the 
L-shaped clinical elements and the F-shaped basic science build- 
ing, then allocating to the second-floor adjoining leg of basic 
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Ground floor has most preclinical units needing large ani- alee. the linical d ‘ d. Alth h 
malt egress. Animals are brought into auditorium at rear preciinica epar ments most concerned. t oug, 


of stage. Poultry disease unit on this floor and mastitis autopsy is a central element, note how open passages separate it 
unit on top floor are nonschool state projects. from other buildings, Note also its two grade levels. 
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Inside Philadelphia: a NCW kind of new town 


. CHURCHILL, chief planner 
J. STANTON, resident planner 
tants: 

L, GRISDALE & VAN ALEN 
MERY & BISHOP 
TONOROV 


In a large steak-shaped stretch within the city limits of the third biggest 
metropolis of the US, Philadelphia, is an amazing tract of real estate: 
almost 3,000 acres with a lower population density than most small towns. 

It is Eastwick, population 19,300, density 6.4 per acre—the target of a 
redevelopment program for which Henry Churchill has submitted a new 
kind of redevelopment plan, one that will give birth to a “new town” within 
the city, a well-defined living-and-working area with its own balanced resi- 
dential districts and industrial base—but a community which does not cut 
its ties with the mother metropolis. 

When completed Eastwick will have a population of 35,000 in 4,679 
dwelling units. It will represent a gross investment, private and public, of 
close to $350 million. It will have drawn in 171% million cu. yd. of fill to 
turn its swampy areas into a handsome approach into Philadelphia from the 
city’s sleek new airport. It will have provided important new industrial sites 
for the city, within the city. And it may well have changed the area from a 
tax drain to a gilt-edged investment returning $3 million per year. 
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The four plan areas 
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i. Reading Railroad 


2. Pennsylvania Railroad 


3. Commercial centers 


4. Civic center 


5. Heavy industry zone 


6. Light industry zone 


1. Existing heavy industry 


8. Wild park 


8. Bird refuge 


Henry Churchill's realistic approach to Eastwick 


“A neighborhood is a sociologic concept and | don’t think you 
can plan an area in that sense.’””’ What his plan implies Is the 
larger reality of the city into which Eastwick wili fit. 

The plan areas into which Churchill Is slicing the parce! are 
defined but not independent. He is providing settings for the 
areas to create themselves, rather than pat solutions. 

There will be four residential areas pius three industrial 
areas, plus parks and wild life preserve. Each living district 
will be surrounded by convenient arterial roads, but not pene- 
trated by them; each will have its own schools and shopping 
center for daily needs; density will be midway between city and 
country standards: about 13.8 families per gross residentia! acre. 
Areas can be developed one by one (see diagram upper left) and 
probably will start with 1 in diagram. 

After the city, with the help of federal aid, condemns and 
improves the land, it will be resold to private developers for 
completion of the projects. For estimated cost, and sources, of 
the original investment, see p. 143. 





INSIDE PHILADELPHIA 


Photos: (bot.) Aero Service Corp.; (others) W. R. Livingston Jr. 








Drainage and fill are big problems in the 3,000-acre site, now replete 
with swamps, sunflowers, open sewers and many rundown houses. 
Accumulation of fill already has begun, pumped from Schuykill and 
Delaware River dredging operations 160 mi. away. This fill is almost 
entirely coal dust, dumped in the river by industrial plants upstream 
over the course of many years. A frosting of topsoil will be necessary 
over it to nurture the green environment planned for the redevelop- 
ment project. 


Air view of area. Section nearest camera will be the home of the 
bird sanctuary. Airport is to right. Smaller area outlined approxi- 
mately inside tract is shown upper right in preliminary plan for 
development. 
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Twelve targets for the Eastwick planners: 


1. A factory offering employment within 34 mi. of every dwelling unit. 


2. A street pattern with only a half-dozen through-street limited-access highways; 
local streets with slow, safe traffic. 


3. Express bus service on half the expressways, cutting the present running time 
of the buses from one end of the district to the other from 18 minutes to 7. 


4. A park or grassy recreational area within 4 mi. of every house. 


5. All schools located in parks, with footpaths connecting the schools in each plan 
sector. 


6. A mixture of housing types (see scheme above) : row houses, single houses, semi- 
detached houses and garden apartments, with a few high rise apartments variegating 
the skyline. 


7. Elimination of the ubiquitous Philadelphia alley. 


8. Offstreet parking or garage facilities for every dwelling unit, including com- 
munity garage facilities to be privately built, then turned over to the Philadelphia 
Parking Authority; also parking bays at the block ends. 


9. No rights of way less than 40’ wide, with paved areas of smallest minor streets 
cut down to 20’ widths, to be flanked by side planting strips of 10’ on each side. 


10. A major shopping center in the heart of the district designed primarily for 
access by rapid transit (but with parking facilities too). This will stand at the main 
bus interchange. Provision for local shopping also will be made in each plan sector, 
plus provision for some corner stores. 


11. Variety in solutions. Three different architectural firms (see credits) are de- 
veloping diverse layouts for the residential districts to avoid monotony. 


12. A coordinated industrial development in the industry-zoned areas—large-scale 
and small industrial parks. 
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Mixture of row houses, apartments 
and detached houses will be the solu- 
tion for residential areas In the rede- 
velopment area. Row houses will be 
18’ wide instead of the usual 1@ In 
Philadelphia, accommodating two bed- 
rooms with views front. 











Land aliocation Acres 
Foetal GOCORMO. so o.000005 0:05:00 cree 2,990 
Residential, to be retained....... 89 
Residential, new .........e-eeeee 914 
Industrial to be retained........ 254 
New industrial .........eseesee0% 1,009 
COPMTROTSIAD ovcccceccccsccccvecss 61 
Schools (public and parochial)... 85 
Parks and open space........... 432 
Civic center ........0+- eee 9 
Major roads and highways...... 137 
Density Families 
Future population: 12,600 fami- 

Hes (35,360 people) ; 8,600 units 

for sale; 4,000 rental units; 

average density per gross 

residential acre ....... eev cen 13.8 
Costs Million 
Land acquisition .............. $23. 
Site clearance ...........s5e08: 1.2 
Site improvement ............. 51. 
Demolition, relocation, 

appraisals, etc. ............. 12.3 
Total project expenditure...... 87.5 
Community facilities .......... 22, 
Gross project cost.............. 109.5 
Resale value of land........... 35. 
Net project Gost. ...cciccrccves 74.5 
Financing 
Federal capital grant.......... 49.5 
Local participation ............ 25. 
(of which $22 million will be in 
noncash grants In aid) 
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A SOARING WING OF STRUTS 


Space-frame hangar with 150’ overhangs is built 
with thousands of identical steel pipes, 


a set of ingenious connectors 


Sane att oa 


and a single assembly tool—the hammer 


wate prae 


Konrad Wachsmann, professor of ad- 
vanced building research at IIT’s In- 
stitute of Design was project director 


for this tubular steel structure. 
Photos: (top & bot.) HR. Callahan; 


Reames, Ween Side view of 20’-long model represents 


805’ of finished structure, shows four 
three-story supporting towers, each 
designed to carry two 50’ x 90’ mez- 
zanine floors of shop and office space. 
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Out of the Chicago Institute of Design the building world has come 
to expect fantastic projects which look far into the future and 
sometimes turn out to be intensely practical. 
>It was there that Mies van der Rohe designed his first American 
buildings. 
>It was there that Buckminster Fuller got his first big student 
following and put together his first geodesic domes. 
>It was CID’s Architect Konrad Wachsmann and Harvard’s 
Walter Gropius who worked out the prefabrication technique for 
General Panel Corp. And it was there that Wachsmann and 
Engineer Paul Wiedlinger in 1946 developed their flat-topped, 
widely cantilevered aircraft hangar made entirely out of standard 
tubular steel framing members held together by highly flexible 
connectors and adaptable to virtually any structural situation. 
Wachsmann’s latest tour de force, a refinement of the earlier 
fretwork hangar, is a promising proposal for a universal framing 


Gull-wing shape of Air Force hangar 
is tied together by high-strength 
cables, across the upper half of struc- 
ture. 


system. It is a winged structure based on a 10’ module of 3” and 
6” steel pipe held together by forged swivel connectors that are 
quickly locked into place by two blows of a hammer (no other 
tool is required to erect the entire structure). The hangar is 
delivered to the site in 20’ x 30’ frames folded for easy transporta- 
tion. Each section is demountable and thus can easily be replaced. 

In conventional buildings the form of the shelter is obscured by 
all the things that hold it up. Here, structural support is kept to 
a minimum, The sheltering wings of the hangar are so dominant 
as to produce almost a new architectural expression—the wide- 
span cantilever. 

Although this particular hangar, developed after two years of 
research under government contract, has been indefinitely 
postponed with the cutbacks in military spending, it is probable 
that such extensive cantilevers will be adapted to a wide variety of 
buildings in the future. 
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Space-frame hangar’s myriad struts are shop assembled into 30’ long 


This spectacular integration of engineering and architecture is the Solution: tubular steel framing members that are mutually 
result of meticulous study into the type of standard structural supporting in all directions through the use of ingenious forged 
module that might serve the widest number of building types. clip connectors. These connectors can join as many as 20 members 
Though the universal tubular steel space frame finally selected is in any desired angle at any one point and are locked with only 
applied to a huge aircraft hangar, the system is designed to be three wedges simply hammered into place. 
equally adaptable to any other building requiring large, unob- At the factory, five 30’-long, 6”-diameter pipes are joined with 
structed floor areas. swivel connections to 10/-long, 3”-diameter pipes to form a 20’ x 
Requirements of a universal framing system: uniform, mass- 30’ framing section that can be folded for transportation (see 
produced parts that can be prefabricated in large sections for photo, p. 148). In erection this section, weighing 234 tons, is 
speedy erection and yet can be easily transported; simple hoisted into position and braced by further 3” diameter pipes, 10’ 
connections to facilitate erection by unskilled labor; flexibility; and 14’ long, placed transversely and (continued on p. 174) 
demountability ; lightness; durability; low cost. For connector details see pp. 148-149 
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Triangular edge frames carry structure down 
from 75’ height of cantilever edge to 40’ height 
of rolling doors which will surround hangar. 
Cladding consists of prefabricated curtain-wall 
panels and built-up roof deck. 


long} frames to simplify erection sequence 
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io Fixed upper walls above rolling doors are pierced with Four-strut base supports, are 100’ apart, each 
4) 30’ Venetian blind arrangements where necessary to set in concrete foundation siab and designed to 
49 allow entry of huge tailplanes. withstand both compression and tension forces. 





SPACE-FRAME HANGAR 


Prefabricated frames, spanning 
20’ x 30’, are shop-welded with 
swivel connectors so the frame 
can be folded for easy transpor- 
tation. In erection, the frame is 
opened up and the 6” main struts 
positioned. 


Supplementary struts are wedged 
into place to bind the frame into 
a continuous structure. 


hy 
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Three sizes of pipes and 13 forgings are required for this tubular hangar structure. In all, there are 7,565 standard joints 
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Photos: (above) James Blair; (opp. p.) Richard Nickel 


20 struts at any point and at any angle 
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Typical connector looks complicated, 
yet is fastened by three wedges simply 
hammered into place. Two men can 
set and lock each joint in less than 
five minutes. 
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ROUND TABLE REPORT: 


How to cut the cost of steel framing 





Reinforced concrete has been displacing steel framing in more and more 
buildings up to 20 stories tall. (In taller buildings concrete columns on the 
lower floors occupy too much space.) The reason is cost. 

If the cost of steel construction is to come down, it will require not only 
improved techniques by the steel fabricator and erector, but also collaboration 
with the producer and erector of the materials used to fireproof the steel and 
enclose the building. This collaboration cannot be effective without the active 
interest by the architect, engineer and client. 

With this thought in mind Forvum invited 19 representatives of various 
segments of the building industry to discuss possible ways to reduce the cost 
of steel framed buildings. 


Two major accomplishments came out of this round table: 


First: agreement on the 12 basic steps necessary to lower the cost of steel 
framing (right). 

Second: collaboration by several panel members on the development of a 
spandrel truss which promises to save money (pp. 152-154). 
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PARTICIPANTS 


William Taylor 
Penn Metal Co., Inc. 
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steps toward lower-cost steel framing 
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Some of the biggest savings would be achieved if architects 
would design their buildings to a relatively small number 
of standard bay dimensions instead of making every build- 
ing a tailor-made job. 


Conversely, the steel fabricators and erectors could speed 
up the general use of such standard bay dimensions if 
they would “substantially lower prices for steel framing 
in those standard dimensions below those for steel framing 
in special dimensions.” 

As long as architects and their clients think the bids on 
their steel will be the same whether they use standard 
dimensions or not, few architects are likely to do much 
about standardizing bays. 


Welding has made such progress that on many and perhaps 
most buildings it should permit savings of at least 15% 
on the steel structure. Some of these savings from welding 
will come from continuity of design; some will come from 
cheaper connections. 


Low buildings can often be bolted together with ordinary 
bolts much cheaper than they can be riveted together, and 
taller buildings can often be bolted together with high 
tensile bolts cheaper than they can be riveted. 


Very substantial savings on the fireproofing of the hori- 
zontal members can be achieved by fireproofing the under- 
side of the members with a continuous ceiling of lightweight 
perlite or vermiculite gypsum plaster attached to the under- 
side of the beams. This type of fireproofing has met the 
standard fire tests and is approved in every major code. 

A major factor in the economy of this type of fireproofing 
lies in the very substantial reduction in the weight of the 
floor slab and the fireproofing itself, thereby permitting 
the use of lighter structural members. 


For vertical members and some others on big jobs the 
most economical type of fireproofing is perlite or vermicu- 
lite gypsum plaster sprayed on with a plaster pump which 
can now be used in almost all parts of the country. (Notable 
exceptions: New York and Philadelphia. ) 


Promising field for further study is the combination of 
steel vertical members with concrete horizontal members 
or concrete slabs. 


Further substantial economies can be achieved with the use 
of corrugated steel floor-forms with built-in reinforced bars. 


. 


9. To meet the increasing stiff competition from reinforced 


11. 


12. 


concrete, most of us consider it important that steel con- 
struction should be allowed to make use of higher working 
stresses. Since the’steel is rolled under well-controlled shop 
conditions, there is no need for such a high safety factor 
as is now required. 


Too few architects and engineers are taking advantage of the 
research being done by the steel industry to develop more 
efficient designs. This failure to use the research already 
available is not calculated to spur the steel industry to the 


further research that is still so necessary. 


The increasing use of curtain wall construction suggests that 
careful study should be given to the development of deep 
spandrel trusses like those in the General Petroleum build- 
ing (AF, May ’49) which could do double duty as struc- 
tural members and as support and reinforcing for the cur- 
tain wall backup. When all buildings had heavy masonry 
walls, such spandrel trusses offered no such advantage as 
they offer with curtain wall construction. This advantage 
will, if anything, increase with the present trend to deeper 
spandrel walls where strip windows are being reduced in 
height to as little as 444’. The cost of fireproofing such 
spandrels is being substantially reduced by the use of 
sprayed-on-perlite Portland cement and gypsum plaster fire- 
proofing. The same thickness of perlite cement plaster that 
is required for thermal insulation will in most cases do 
double duty in fireproofing steel. (See p. 152.) 

At least one member of the round table is prepared to 
offer a flat bid of $1 a sq. ft. for a backup wall of perlite 
4” thick so constructed. 


Clients should insist on paying their structural engineers 
enough to make it possible for them to do a really bang-up 
job instead of making them design on a fee too small to 
cover the cost of doing their best work. Most of us believe 
the engineering standard for structural design in steel has 
lagged far behind engineering standards for structural de- 
sign in concrete and has failed to take advantage of much 
research which would permit more economical steel fram- 
ing. For example, modern design methods which effect- 
economy through taking cognizance of continuity and frame 
action are less often applied to steel framing than to re- 
inforced concrete. 

The client who skimps a few thousand dollars on en- 
gineering design may pay an extra $100,000 for his frame. 
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Newman-Schmidt Studios 


The wall construction methods 
were worked on jointly by: 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
J. B. Henry Jr. 


Cece Steel Products Co. 
Prank H. Kitchell 


E-Z-On Co. 
Lleyd H. Hobson 


Michael Flynn Manufacturing Co. 


Leonard Starr 


Gypsum Assn. 
Lieyd Yeager 


Huntley Blazier Co. 
Orville P. Huntley 


Macomber Inc. 
W. J. Kupec, engineer 


Penn Metal Ce., Inc. 
Williem Taylor 


Reynolds Metal Co. 


ARCHITECTS 

John H i ied 
Holabird & Root & Burgee 
Robert McLaughlin 

D. Clarence Wilson 





CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Pau! Weidlinger 







Deep spandrel truss costs less than girder, 
supports windows and curtain wall 
as well as bar-joist floor system. 


Joint industry action develops 


LOW-COST SPANDREL TRUSS 


The new spandrel truss wall shown on succeeding pages has been responsibly 
priced at $2.41 per sq. ft. of wall complete compared to a conventional spandrel 
wall at $4.84 and up, but the truss is something other than a new engineering 
design pulled out of a hat. 


More important even than its economy is the method of arriving at it—for 
this truss is an industry product. Forum sponsored it because there are now 
so many building parts that are “nobody’s baby”—the responsibility of no 
one manufacturer—they can be solved only by cooperation across the industry. 


What the truss does: it unites in a short set of easy operations the functions 
of the spandrel beam (which holds up the floor and has to be encased in fire- 
proofing concrete), the separate curtain-wall frame holding wall and windows, 
the outer facing and interior finish, the separate thermal insulation. The truss 
spans from column to column. It carries its own mullions (as lateral stiffening), 
its own metal facing. The fireproofing can be sprayed in from behind the face 
with a plaster pump. 


Additional advantages: 1.) Weight can be up to one third less than a 
spandrel girder to carry the same load. 2.) Facing of metal can be lightened in 
gauge because the fireproofing reinforces it. 3.) Stiffness of the frame is greater 
because horizontal structural members cross verticals at shorter intervals—the 
maximum is about 4’ to 6’ instead of 12’. Resistance to earthquake or blast 
is similarly improved. 4.) Shop application of the metal face can reduce field 
labor and enclose the building as columns and trusses are placed. 
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INDUSTRY TRUSS NO. 1, designed by Macomber, Inc. (New York office) 
spans from column to column, acts 1) to support floor, 2) to support outer 
metal face, 3) to allow fire backup to be sprayed to inner side of face, 
4) to hold lath for plaster finish. ‘‘Mullion studs’’ run through truss from 
floor to floor to take lateral loads like windbracing, are slip-jointed at top 
so vertical loads will not buckle them. Cost of truss is less than cost of a 


14 w.f. 34 girder to carry equal load. 
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INDUSTRY TRUSS NO. 2, designed by Ceco Steel Products Corp. (Hillside, 
“Structural mullion’’ coped and field-welded to truss to take 
lateral loads; top connections are slip-jointed. Cost of truss is less than 


N.J. office). 


cost of 14 w.f. 34 girder for equal load. 

















How the industry truss was worked out 


For many years the fire underwriters and 
codesters had put a road block in front of 
the curtain wall, preventing full realization 
of its intrinsic economies. Every time 
Forum reported an advance it was by de- 
tour. (Detroit’s Federal Reserve Bank in 
marble, GM’s Technical Center in porce- 
lain enamel, the Republic Bank in Dallas in 
aluminum, were examples all done where 
codes were nonexistent or interpretations 
especially favorable.) 

ForuM wanted am economical type that 
would pass on a two-hour fire-test basis. 
anywhere. This meant that any facing that 
could not take the test must have a backup. 

Hitherto the backup had been blamed 
by producers of facing materials for the 
excessive cost of two-hour curtains; con- 
versely the producers of lightweight con- 
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crete aggregates had blamed the high cost 
on too heavy metal facings. 

Forum thought progress might best be 
made by bringing these conflicting pro- 
ducers together. 

Other companies might have been used; 
other materials could have been eligible; 
other prices might be quoted for the same 
materials; but a pilot project was needed, 
so Forum started it subject to these qualifi- 
cations. 

A spandrel truss seemed to offer the best 
chance because it could support the fire- 
proofing and the face of the wall in the act 
of supporting the floor. As a dividend it 
would also carry the windows. 

Preliminary designs obtained from Ma- 
comber, Inc. and Ceco Steel Products were 
both priced under the spandrel beam they 
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would replace—even if the beam were not 
charged with its necessary fireproofing. 
Then Allegheny Ludlum Corp. reported 
that a thinner, rigidized, stainless steel 
(.01”) could be used provided lightweight 
concrete were applied directly to its inner 
face. Stainless steel would thus come down 
to 46¢ per sq. ft. of spandrel wall surface. 
And, finaly, the study began to take on 


speed when it was found that the light- . 


weight backing could be sprayed on—in- 
deed the plastering industry was actively 
promoting an aluminum-faced and perlite- 
cement backed wall produced with a 
McNulty plaster pump. This had already 
been used on a group of school buildings, 
in connection with a stud wall by Penn 
Metal Co. and panels by Reynolds Metal 
Co. designed to be backed by this kind of 
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LOW-COST SPANDREL TRUSS 
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METAL FACING 


CONVENTIONAL STRUCTURE involves two full 
separate frames. They cost more than one in- 
tegrated wall: 


Costs: .58 backup 


6.50 exterior face (cast aluminum) 


$7.08 
-96 girder 
.87 fireproofing 


—_—- 


$1.83 
$8.91 grand total 


Continued from p. 153 








Maxwell Photo 


PROTOTYPE example of 
suited to the spraying of perlite backup to inner 
side of wall facing: Nashviile high school, D. 
Clarence Wilson, architect. Contracts have been 
let for 18 low-cost schools by Wilson using sim- 


lightweight framing 


ilar lightweight steel construction. 


Spandrel truss is favored by comparative analysis | 





“stucco.” So Penn Metal, Reynolds and 
the architect of the schools, Clarence Wil- 
son, were promptly brought into the study. 
The results of this collaboration from all 
directions are shown here. 

The school wall that opened the way 
toward the development of the industry 
truss was not a truss at all but a stud wall 
(photo above) ; and its authors were ready 
to endorse it for multistory use, too. This 
would be practical and economical with 
the proviso that the floor must be canti- 
levered. And apart from the fact that 
cantilevering is sometimes not desired for 
planning reasons, Forum had meanwhile 
obtained another analysis showing that a 
cantilevered floor slab construction might 
cost more than a bar-joist supported floor 
used with the truss. 


Accordingly the pilot design ended with 
a truss, or rather the two versions of 
spandrel truss construction whose details 
and advantages are presented on the pre- 
ceding pages. The low cost of pumping 
on the backup made possible a thinner 
face; the metal faces made possible the use 
of plaster backup in place of masonry; 
the combination of the two with steel studs 
put plaster back in the competitive market. 

An incidental problem is stiffening the 
top chord of the truss to resist bending 
from wind loads or compression. Mullions 
between every pair of windows act in 
ForumM’s two industry designs to transfer 
lateral loads to the floor slab. Another, 
more conventional, way would be to make 
the top chord of the truss a structural 
channel. 
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STEP 1. 


Plaster was at a disadvantage, so plaster con- 
tractor got architect, steel fabricator, plaster 
pump proprietor, aluminum fabricator to coop- 
erate In development of this low-cost one-story 
curtain wall for schools. Several were bullit. 


Single-story school wall 


.30 framing 

-58 insulating concrete and plaster 
.65 exterior facing (extruded aluminum) 
05 extras 


Costs: 


ee 


$1.58 total 
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STEP 2. School wall redesigned for multistory 
cantilever construction 


The same wall as (1) could he adapted to multi- 
story construction using either cantilevered or 
spandrel girder construction. As cantilever con- 
struction its cost would be: 


Costs: .42 framing 

.59 insulating concrete and plaster 
-73 exterior facing (aluminum) 

05 extras 


$1.79 total 


of curtain wall and floor costs 
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STEP 3. Redesign for multistory spandre! gir- 
der construction 


Substituting spandrel girders more than doubled 
the cost, because the girder and its fireproofing 
cost more than the wall and its facing: 


Costs: .42 framing 
-59 Insulating concrete and plaster 
-73 exterior facing (aluminum) 
05 extras 

$1.79 
-96 girder 
.87 girder fireproofing 


$3.62 total 


Complete breakdown of steps 1 and 2 (above) showing analysis used 


Cost based on a 15’ x 10’ panel using 2’ x 2’ finished aluminum panels. 


MATERIALS 


1-story school, cost per sq. ft.—| 
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STEP 4. Redesign substituting truss for span- 
drel girder 

By substitution of a truss which carries the 

floor load and simultaneously supplies the 

framework to carry the backup for the facing. 

The cost of wall and support for floor is cut by 

one third: 


Costs: 1.04 framing (truss) 
-59 exterior facing (aluminum) 
-73 finish 


-05 extras 


$2.41 total 


important note: cost in step 2 covers curtain wall 
only. Step 4 includes support for bar Joist 
floor system which costs less than a fiat slab. 
Therefore ultimate cost of truss and floor in 
step 4 is less than the wall and floor in step 2. 


Figures by Huntley Biazier, June '54, East St. Louis area. 














4” 16-ga. Penn Metal stud including freight for 500 mi. 


Ya stud track 2” x 1” for top and bottom of panels... 
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Aluminum embossed sheet .040 ga. cut to size....... 
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Air stacks spandrel 2’ x 6” x 1” every 6 lin. ft....... 
Glass-fiber expansion joint, horizontal and vertical 
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SE MOONE WOME), oo os dice 6 ccivwavae's. Capel 
Clips to attach foil back rock lath................... 
Plaster, scratch, brown and finish................... 
Chalking 
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Additional cost for multi-story construction—J| Total 
LABOR per sq. ft. 
Shop handling and close tolerance cutting of metal.. 01 01 02 
Labor for hauling metal to location within 100 mi... .0025 -0025 
Labor for distribution of metal to point of installa- 
tion, fabricating of panel and erection 400 sq. ft. 
BOY MAN GOP GAP kn cccsiasisccvese +s ae ageeeseasy ae .07 -085 +155 
Installation of aluminum clips, aluminum facing and 
CSR QUMINGID, 6:6 6 oon son cscwcdeevepewesssiecert -15 054 -204 
ee RE Pr my VR RE NL > -015 015 
Installation of crystal asphalt coating............... 02 01 .03 
Installation of cement and pertite.................... -10 -10 
Installation of stacks and miscellaneous strips dt 
WimtOwe, BING, GWG oc cvivciccccsdasbivesseecvubeeeteons .01 01 
INSCRINCION OT PUCK SRG ss :i.0. caeweatewebieee 4c. xs .03 .03 
Installation of interior plaster including finish........ .0732 .0732 
10% tax and insurance on all labor items............ .048 015 .063 
Total 1GWOP\...... sosSantgtras ventenemade da 52 17 $.70 
Total labor and material ...__. 1.35 1.53 
Overhead (7%) and profit (10%) . -235 -26 
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STORE HEIGHTS AND WIDTHS 





The use of 28'-0’ olumn spacing will allow for 14’, 21’, 28’, FIX TURES: 


wide. stores, without undue loss of space by using 








standard aisie and tixture sizes. 1. Backfixtures. 
2. Showcase. 
The following diagrams ‘show fixture layouts for the yarious 3: Wall fixture’— shelves or hanging. 
Rican og taht 4. Counter or Showcase. 
5. Island fixture. 
By using the 2 "0 '' spacing and narrow walls between stores 6. Free standing fixture, Table or Double Hangrack. 
t ¢ sible t ave flexible areas that can be enlarged or 
broken up as the panna warrents. - NOTE: Every other store is shown hatched. 
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‘DEPARTMENT STORE BAY SIZES: 


be the most economical span for Department stores. It 
still permits good fixture layouts and aisles even when 


' o mae ; : 
A column spacing of 25’-0'" column spacing has proven to diagonal circulation is required. 
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Danie! Schwartzman, Consulting Architect 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Aluminum framing for plastic partitions (p. 210) 


Clay pipe joined by plastic screw seal (p. 222) 


Glass block diffuses cool green light (p. 216) 


Plastic gaskets, and fireproof backing, help solve metal wall problems 


Metal wall panels have graduated from the 
filling station and the hamburger stand and 
are now coming into general use for all types 
of building. New problems have come with 
the new wall. Answers to some of these prob- 
lems are furnished by two new materials 
which have been developed by a leading fab- 
ricator of metal wall panels. 

Perma-Joint is a permanent gasket-type 
joint sealer which eliminates the need for 
caulking. Caulking, the traditional material 
for sealing joints where there is possibility of 
movement, has not proved satisfactory for 
metal walls with their high coefficient of 
expansion. Perma-Joint is an extruded poly- 
vinyl gasket, consisting of two oval tubes con- 
nected by a flat strip. It is applied in the 
factory, by means of an adhesive or by brass 
grommets, to all four edges of the metal 
panel in one continuous piece. When the 
panels are placed in the building, the gaskets 
are under constant compression and form a 
tight nonleaking joint. The little hole re- 
maining at the point where four panels meet 
in filled on the job by a special vinyl plug 
made for the purpose. Price: approximately 
15¢ per sq. ft. of wall. 

Porock is a lightweight, fireproof material 
which is poured into the back of the pan- 
shaped metal panels while they are still in 
the shop. It sets up in 20 minutes and dries 
Overnight, so that no great stock is tied up 
for lengthy curing periods. The porous ma- 
terial, made of “hydrocal, perlite and other 
materials,” is fireproof and has a K factor of 
0.75 Btu. Although no formal fire rating has 
been obtained as yet, the informal test illus- 
trated is impressive. The metal face was 

continued on p. 200 
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Porcelain enamel panels have extruded vinyl gas- 
kets applied at factory. Hole left at point where 
four panels meet is filled in the field by viny! plug. 


Biow torch softens porcelain 
enamel and buckles steel face 
without injuring hand on Porock 
backing 1” thick. — 


























How do you make sure that a 
piece of architecture stays a piece 
of architecture after the client 
has got in? How make sure it 
stays not only workable but nice? 

We have all seen the houses, 
schools, stores, showrooms, even 
the churches and town halls, 
whose pleasant aspects inside and 
out began to be violated the mo- 
mént the key was turned. We 
have all seen still others whose 
best-thought-out working provi- 
sions were uncomprehendingly 
neglected or misused. 

Our literature talks about 
keeping up maintenance but 
never about keeping up architec- 
ture. Architecture’s children are 
too often in the case of young 
Tristram Shandy. You may recall 
that his author didn’t get him 
born until about p. 356, being so 
focused on all the delightful ante- 
cedents, the period of conception 
and design. Once the boy came to 
life the author seemed to say the 
hell with him, except for report- 
ing one rather suggestive catas- 
trophe—a mutilation of his nose. 
It all reminds you, somehow, of 
what happens to buildings. 

Still more frightening was the 
case of Jean Paul Richter’s hero 
Walter Vierneissel, whose story, 
alas, is to be found only in Ger- 
man, * 

He was so fascinated with his 
own prenatal development that 
actual birth was all disillusion- 
ment. Later as an obstetrician 
he was temped to assist other 
children through their mundane 
birth and heavenly rebirth all in 
one operation, skipping the inter- 
mediate trouble. Translated into 
building terms, this would mean 
skipping the ordinary useful 
phase and jumping from the de- 
sign phase to the historical monu- 
ment phase. 





* The German title: Nachtgedanken 
des Geburtshelfers Walter Vierneissel 
ueber seine verlorenen Foetusideale, 
indem er nichts geworden als ein 
Mensch. Roughly: Night thoughts of 
obstetrician Vierneisse] concerning 
his lost foetus ideals, since he be- 
came nothing but a man. 














































for Cite eet ¢ Mela 


We, alas, can’t skip that way 
past vulgar life and its daily 
problems. To be modest about 
this as well as real, let’s talk 
about this showroom on p. 114 
of this very issue. Here, Archi- 
tects Carson & Lundin made pro- 
vision for a most orderly and 
handsome display of travel post- 
ers; but before Forum could even 
photograph the place it was nec- 
essary to put aside a whole clut- 
ter of prefabricated window dis- 
play that didn’t conform and was 
already making a hash of the 
architects’ achievement. The air- 
lines people, far from being 
malicious in- the matter, were 
wholly glad to have their atten- 
tion called—by somebody not an 
architect. They simply hadn’t no- 
ticed. 

Any architect could multiply 
such examples faster than chem- 
ical companies can push out sty- 
rofoam. The strangest I recall is 
of a school principal in Marin 
County who was proud as Punch 
of her oh-so-modern school and 
who kept every Venetian blind 
down tight, so the school might 
as well have been lighted with 
wax candles. 

Since striking examples are 
bound to jump up in every archi- 


tect’s mind let me stop here with 
an offer of a year’s subscription 
to Forum for the best such dis- 
aster story—and another for the 
best success story where archi- 
tectural values were preserved. 
Submissions must be in by Oct. 
15 and our own judgment will be 
final. 

By a success story I mean some- 
thing like Morris Ketchum’s Flor- 
sheim shoe store on Fifth Ave. in 
New York, which is eight years 
old but looks as if it had come off 
the boards yesterday. How did you 
do it, Morris—are you listening? 

The saddest cases are where 
some expert on “popular de- 
mand” decides that people won’t 
put up with surroundings that are 
too good for them, and cheeses 
up the place to make the people 
feel at home. Of course there is 
an attempt at democracy in this. 
But the difference is that our old- 
time democratic leaders like 
Washington and Jefferson used to 
think that any public addiction 
to slop was just a weakness and 
a problem for leaders to deal 
with, by sharing their own fortu- 
nate skill and knowledge, whereas 
today’s politicians (among busi- 
nessmen too) say “if they like slop 
let’s give them still more of it.” 

Of course the problem of pace 
and consonance is genuine. One 
of our editors said of Peresutti’s 
very beautiful Olivetti store we 


The Edward Stones get married in Beirut 
by the Bishop of Lebanon (see p. 43). 


; 





published last month that the 
grand 16’-high walnut doors awed 
her a little about walking in and 
the wonderful interior threatened 
to make her street clothes look 
bit dowdy. 

Altogether this problem of set- 
ting architecture into action and 
getting others to care for it (the 
architect being helpless) has so 
many facets that these words are 
just an invitation for you-all to 
take the discussion over. 

Meanwhile our spies tell us of 
another movement afoot that 
might fascinate you. It’s the em- 
ployment of petite models (flesh, 
not cardboard) at home shows, 
automobile shows, trailer shows. 
A House & Home editor stum- 
bled on the reason when trying 
for more impressive pictures of a 
builder house that was, shall we 
say, petite itself. His little Hill- 
man car parked in front seemed 
to bring an instant improvement. 
Compared to the baby car the 
baby house looked big, and that’s 
no doubt how they photographed 
it. If such movements keep on, 
the built-in stoop will have to be 
part of the purchaser rather than 
his purchase. 


Thrugg, again 


By the way, in last month’s col- 
umn Professor Thrugg was less 
than wholly just, I thought, to his 
friend Ralph Walker. Maybe 
Thrugg and I tend to fire too 
exclusively at those who will have 
nothing of our times, whereas 
Walker fires too exclusively at 
those who abuse them. Anyway, 
Walker and his colleagues are 
doing a bang-up job with imagi- 
native younger men on the FBO, 
and some of these younger men 
like Yamasaki have said they en- 
joyed the challenges he gives 
them. He knows the difference it 
seems between the quick and the 
hasty. 

Meanwhile Thrugg has been 
unkind to me personally as 4 
critic. Says he: “In a recent col- 
umn you let yourself for the first 
time into a discussion of maga- 
zine preference ratings. For cry- 
ing out loud, nobody cares but 
you editors, and the next man 
who uses editorial space to tout 
his magazine against others is 4 
y-tt-n e--.” Hard words, Thrugg, 
but so be it.—p.H. 
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YOU'LL SAVE WITH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 
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SPACE FRAME HANGAR 


(continued from p. 149) 


. - | 
¢ iS in OW diagonally in the upper and lower gh 
The result is a completely flexible gpg 


frame truss, 8.6’ high, in which the g 


of the whole is greater than that of its @ 
ponent parts because the entire frame ae 
relieve local stresses. F 
Application: this technique is used for a 


posed 387’ x 805’ double-cantilevered air 
hangar in which 150’ overhangs extend ¢ 


side of a three-story supporting structure 
taining 30,800 sq. ft. of useful office and @ 
space. Critical stresses due to dead load 


the structure are kept down by high-te 

. : ” . 3 
Testing Laboratories report ex suspension bridge cables, 3” diameter 
Eee Guminem Fleetite most 30’ o.c., spanning 250’ between overhangs) 






















airtight of all operating windows 


An important aspect to be considered’ 


cantilever design is the effect of wind. Ay Look 
Force specifications demand that such canj ply s 
levers be able to withstand an uplift due wy 


wind of 20 psf. In this hangar no special pr 

Moheir weatherstripping and vision is made against uplift; the designen I 

mee ‘terlecking devble sesh state that once the roof panels are in place 

seal eut dust e , 
dead load will more than counteract win 


pressures, although the factor of safety is no N 
excessive. , t 
Since the dies for the forgings of th 

three sizes of piping and 13 types of casting P 
Double windows protect hospi- have already been manufactured, producti V 
tals, dormitories, offices, hotels 


Se ether buildings from’ out- of the standard parts for the hangar is & d 
side noise. pected to be reasonably economical. Mor te 


over, replacement or extension at any pointol 

the structure would be a simple matter. This W 
particular design contains 7,565  standarl S| 
connectors, 82,972’ of 6” pipe and 283,1@ SI 


sey between evicide eid of 3” pipe, about 2,600 tons of steel in all. 
“inside ‘sash insulates against Structural engineers presently engaged # a 
heat, makes air conditioning more conventional cantilevered hangars* ar n 
see interested in the Wachsmann hangar, bul v 
have certain reservations: 


1) tubular steel members are 20% more & a 
pensive than rolled steel, 10¢ vs. 8¢ pe t 
pound, although this design may require les 
steel than standard structures; 2) corrosi0t 
may occur in the intricate connectors an 
perhaps even inside the ‘pipes, though th 
tubes may be galvanized if required; 3) i 
northern areas excessive snow might colled 
in the trough between the two overhangs. Al 
these problems, however, are teething diffctl 
ties likely to be overcome as the structure it 
developed. 

This tubular steel structure is developed by 
Chicago Institute of Design Professor Konral 
Wachsmann in association with Dougli 
Church Ryhn and Jon B. Dunnington, 
search assistants, and with Frank J. Kort 
acker & Associates, consulting engineers. 
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* Comparative structures framed with rolled sted 
members: a double-cantilevered hangar at New 
| 
| 
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York International Airport has 134’ overhangs 
with 20 psf of structural steel (AF, Jan. °54);# 
single-cantilevered hangar for the Temco Aircraft 
Corp. at Greenville, Tex., has a 121’ overhant 
with only 11.8 psf of steel. Erwin-Newman Cot 
struction Co. are the designers. 


FLEET OF AMER INC.; 116 Pearl Street, Buffalo 2, New York 
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A} (00KS LIKE A “MILLION” but this Novo- WARP-FREE NOVOPLY sliding door unit NOVOPLY IS PERFECT for partitions— 

Cant ply showroom wall costs so little. room divider in moderate price house. good two sides—no patches or plugs. 
due ty 
al pro r - 
“=| rem to your wall id 
ri, FE O r Wall 1de@as 
| Wind 
is nol . : 

Novoply paneling opens the way to an entirely new wall 
th treatment concept. It’s bold, imaginative, practical, yet it’s 
me priced for even a modest budget. 
luction When funds are limited, yet you still want to avoid the dull, the done-to- 
18 && death ideas, then it’s time to specify Novoply. You'll like the fresh mosaic 
More textured look of Novoply in either pine or California redwood faces. 
oint of Novoply has its practical side, too! It’s the most dimensionally stable 
. This wood-plastic panel made—virtually warp-free! Novoply is made by a 
indart special bonding process which results in an exceptionally hard, ultraflat 
33,168 surface—good both sides! Novoply scorns wear, takes almost any finish. 
all. With Novoply, maintenance is never a problem, because once the walls 
ed on are up and finished an occasional waxing or a wipe of a sponge is all that’s 
s* an needed to keep them looking fresh and new. Novoply can be installed 
r, but with Weldwood Contact Cement. It’s a natural for built-ins, too! 
For further information consult with the Architect’s Service Section at 
re & any of the 73 United States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods dis- 
¢ pe tributing units in principal cities. Send for a free sample—you’ll be 
ve les amazed at Novoply’s possibilities. 
Tosion SPECIFICATIONS BEAUTIFUL WELDWOOD FIRE DOORS* 
ie THICKNESS: 3”; Sizes: 24’” x 72”, 24/’x and 48’’ x 192’”, Can be made 5/16” and earcalbeete er cscs ys Ta Cae 
h the 96’’, 30” x 48’’, 30’ x 60°’, 30" x a. 11/16’’ to order. FOR THE ve OF THE UNSTALLATION 
3) ip 36’’x 72’, 48’ x 48"’, 48’’ x 72°, 48’ x IMPORTANT NOTE: Only slight extra cost Weldwood Fire Doors have ing¢ombus- 
collect 96’’; also cut to size for volume users for long-length Novoply panels up to 16’, tible Weldrok® core. Bear Underwriters 
3. Al from panels 6’ x 12’ and 4’ x 16’. Avail- Long lengths reduce number of joints, label for class B and C openings. Avail- 
f : able in 3/8’’ thickness, sizes 48’’ x 96’ reducing installation costs. able in wide choice of fine hardwood faces, 
—_ ta in standard sizes and special sizes to order. 
ure is _ 
: eiawoo 
uglas a te ae 
2 5 NOVOPLY | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Kort | 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. AF-9-54 
rs. a product of H ; 
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MANUAL ON PRECAST CONCRETE CONSTRUC- 
TION, By F. Thomas Collins. F. Thomas Col- 
lings & Associates, Box 208, San Gabriel, Calif. 
102 pp. 8/2” x 11”. Illus. Paper-backed. $25. 
($12.50 to students) 


This is the first comprehensive textbook deal- 
ing exclusively with precast concrete con- 
struction. It is written, illustrated (with hun- 
dreds of valuable construction details) and 
produced by an experienced consulting engi- 
neer who has himself built several important 


precast structures and who believes that all 
except the smallest structures can be built 
most efficiently with precasting. His reasons: 
precasting permits better quality concrete; it 
requires less formwork and can therefore be 
more accurately constructed ; it permits easier 
reinforcing, faster erection and closer control 
of critical joint details, all of which help to 
produce better work at less cost. Dollarwise, 
precast construction has boomed from $10 
million in 1947 to $500 million in 1952. 


Threugheut his book Engineer Collins 












LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 





EASY DOES IT 


oo. with lightweight, versatile 


LACLEDE STEEL JOISTS 


Fast placing and erection . . 


. combined with modern 


design and strength make Laclede Steel Joists the answer 


to today’s needs in roof construction. 


Specify these LACLEDE Products: 


Multi-Rib Reinforcing Bars + Steel Pipe * Welded Wire Fabric 
Form and Tie Wire + Spirals * Conduit + Corrugated Steel Centering 
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stresses the need to consider erection methods 
in the initial design stages—lifting stresses, 
for instance, must be carefully checked to as- 
sure that members will not be damaged dur- 
ing erection; and erection procedures must 
be rapid and foolproof, for a heavy crane and 
crew might cost about $25 an hour. In short, 
the author thinks an extra $1 spent on engi- 
neering can save as much as $10 in the field. 

The book is highly informative on every 
aspect of precasting from patents to painting. 
It includes reports on formwork design, erec- 
tion procedures, vacuum-lifting techniques, 
sandwich panels, thin shell concrete, multi- 
story framing and prestressing. There is also 
an excellent chapter on costs of precast fram- 
ing with several useful pro formas to help de- 
cide whether a particular project is large 
enough to justify the investment of time and 
capital in extra engineering and equipment 
for precast construction (see table). 


Unit costs for preliminary estimating of typical 
warehouse structure. Using Class I framing, 
all concrete, the structural shell would cost 
about $2.85 per sq. ft. on the West Coast, 
excluding mechanical and electrical services 
but including engineering and overheads; 
using Class III framing, timber roof trusses 
and tilt-up concrete walls, the shel] would 
cost about $2.90 per sq. ft. 


Preliminary estimating costs for precast 
construction 
General requirements 


Engineering, supervision, 


overhead ........-ee0% 6-10% 
Social security, insurance, 
a eee rere 6-10% 
Site and subgrade preparation 
Cound) Jevel sds Gees ot 10-12¢ per sq. ft. 
Desle- Bits i560 k 22-26¢ per sq. ft. 
Floor slab fabrication 
5” Unreinforced .......... 32¢ per sq. ft. 
5” Reinforced ...........- 36¢ per sq. ft. 
Wall panels 


With openings— 
stacked ...... 90¢-$1.10 per sq. ft. 
no stacking. ..85¢-$1.05 per sq. ft. 
Without openings— 
stacked ...... 88¢-93¢ per sq. ft. 
no stacking. ..84¢-88¢ per sq. ft. 
Foundations 


Concrete roof— 


SEE wet cceye $2 per lin. ft. 

interior ...... 4-5¢ per eq. ft. 
Wood roof— 

MONEDA. sieary's ha $1.65 per lin. ft. 

RE 2-3¢ per sq. ft. 


Roof structure 


Thin-shell concrete— 


long span ..... $1.35-$1.55 per sq .ft. 

medium span ..$1.20-$1.35 per sq. ft. 

short span ..... $1.05-$1.20 per sq. ft. 
Wood—no ceiling— 

long span ..... 85¢ per sq. ft. 

medium span . .80¢ per sq. ft 

short span ..... 75¢ per sq. ft. 


continued on p. 182 
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AMERICA’S 
MOST VERSATILE 
BUILDING 
MATERIAL 











Roof sheathing of West Coast lumber— 
the building material with an outstanding 
record of performance— is strong, rigid 
and long-lasting. It is easy to handle, easy to 
apply, offers real nail-holding power. 

West Coast lumber is time-tested in 
conventional construction. And, as always, 
it remains the natural choice of the day’s 
most creative designers. 


: ate 


ia For dependable lumber, specify the 

+ West Coast species... Douglas Fir, West 
ca Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar 

and Sitka Spruce. 


+H 


- 


dh 


oe, 


Send for folder describing free literature 
available for your reference files. 

West Coast _bymbermen’ s Assn., om 
1410 S, :W. A Morrison St., Portland 5, Oregon 








«<—--h5 wWwEST COAST 
i U M B E R Douglas Fir + West Coast Hemlock 


it. Western Red Cedar + Sitka Spruce 


whatever the job, consider WOOD FIRST! 
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MIES VAN DER ROHE. By Philip Cc. Johnson. 
Second Ed. Published by The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, N. Y. Distributed by Simon 
& Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
216 pp. 7/2” x 10144”. 200 plates. $3.50 (paper). 
$7.50 (cloth) 


This handsome monograph on Architect Mies 
van der Rohe, originally published in 1947 
(and reviewed in Forum, Nov. ’47) has been 
republished in an expanded second edition. 


In addition to the buildings originally shown, 
Mr. Johnson has included plans, details and 
photographs of such recent Mies structures 
as the Farnsworth House, the various Chicago 
apartment towers, the Chicago Arts Club, a 
number of new LI.T. buildings and several 
projects. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
Farnsworth House was not shown in better 
photographs, but the rest of the new pages 
continue the high standard set in the original 
book. 





previde the 


WILL-BURT BIN FED STOKER reduces cost of 
handling and maintenance to an all-time low. 


Aractor of Greater Safety 
ant Law-(ios Heating iS of Utmost Importance 


Wir.-Burl 
Coal-Fired STOKERS 


WILL-BURT HOPPER 
MODEL STOKER is avail- 
able in both open and 
closed models. 














Will-Burt Coal-Fired Stokers are engineered for application to various types 
of bituminous coal-burning boilers and furnaces for low-cost heating in 
schools, hospitals, institutions, churches, etc. 


Continuous efficient combustion during ever-changing fuel bed conditions 
is assured with Will-Burt Patented Automatic Air Control—an exclusive 
device that prevents starving, or an over-supply of air to the fuel bed, 
as well as eliminating maintenance normally caused by clogging and 


soot conditions. 


Will-Burt Stokers are available in open or closed hopper and bin fed types. 
Specify coal heating with a Will-Burt Stoker—it is the preferred method 


BOX 903 « 


of heating whenever a factor of greater safety and low-cost 
heating is of utmost importance. 


Write on your letterhead or contact your Will-Burt Representative for the 
Will-Burt Stoker Data Book. It is a manual complete with engineering infor- 
mation, dimensions and installation drawings, suggested specifications, etc. It 
is a valuable reference book especially prepared for architects and engineers. 


ORRVILLE, OH!IO 


~ Wi-Burl Conpary 


Over Twenty-Five Years in the Stoker Business 











ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS, 
By Robert W. Abbett. Third Ed. Published py 
John Wiley & Sons, Irc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 429 pp. 5” x 82". $6 


A basic legal guide to the administration of 
construction work, this is a clear and concise 
description of the fundamental methods of 
preparing contracts and specifications, and a 
useful outline of engineering and construe 
tion law. 

Scope of the book remains the same as the 
previous editions; however, about one half 
of the book has been rewritten, and the total 
amount of material has been increased by 
30%. 

New materials cover engineering and con- 
struction law, cost plus fixed fee contracts, 
construction insurance, bonding practice, con- 
tracts for architectural and engineering ser- 
vices and specification writing. 

As in the past, emphasis is on how to write 
contracts and specifications, rather than 
merely what to write. The approach is that 
of the professional engineer, and the book 
includes many of the ways in which US gov- 
ernment contracts’ procedure differs from pri- 


vate practice. 


PROCEEDINGS OF WOOD SYMPOSIUM. 
dinated by Frank J. Hanraham. Timber Engi- 
neering Co., Dept. WS-L, 1319 Eighteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 109 pp. 8Y2” x 11”. 
Illus. No charge 


Coor- 


“One hundred years of engineering progress 
with wood” are recorded in these 21 papers 
and six discussions delivered at the Centen- 
nial of Engineering Convocation in the fall 
of 1952. Three primary problems are con- 
sidered—timber supply, utilization and struc- 
tural design. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LIBRARY BUILDING PLANS 
INSTITUTE. Edited by Donald C. Davidson. 
ACRL monographs, c/o American Association 
of College and Library Assn. Reference Li- 
braries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 98 pp. 
87” x 11”. $2.25 


This work represents material discussed and 
presented at last year’s workshop session 
where architects and librarians collaborated 
in the study and analysis of plans for pro- 
posed library buildings. The monograph in- 
cludes an up-to-date bibliography on college 
and university library buildings which should 
make the monograph a useful reference tool 
for both the librarians and the architects. 


JEWISH SCHOOL BUILDING MANUAL. By Isadore 
H. Braun. The Board of Jewish Education, 72 
E. 11th St., Chicago 5, Ill. 32 pp. 9” x 6”. Illus. 
Paperbound. $1 


A guide for private school boards by an archi- 
tect experienced in the field of Jewish school 
building. 


continued on p. 186 
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automatic door opener” 


FOR ALL KINDS of industrial and commercial buildings, 
leading American architects are specifying the Pittcomatic 
automatic door opener. This building in South Bend, 
Indiana, is an interesting example. Architects: Schwartz & 
West, South Bend, Indiana. 


BANK EXECUTIVES are “sold” on the Pittcomatic. They state that their customers like the 
easy response of doors having this automatic opener; that these installations have actually 
attracted more customers. Architect: Wyatt C. Hedrick, Dallas, Texas. 


- 
dips 


THE POWER UNIT supplies hydraulic power to the hinge 
under the door through %” copper lines. The power unit is 
activated by a 10-volt circuit in the handle which passes 
through the control box. Oil lines are 3000-Ib. test. The 
action of the door in all respects can be regulated by ad- ] F ‘ f ‘ 
justments provided in the control box and the hinge. No For complete information on the Pittcomatic, write to 
power can build up. It is a safe door. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 4287, 
632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


IN RETAIL STORES, like this automobile showroom in Toledo, Ohio, the Pittcomatic not only 
brings the practical advantages of its automatic operation, but, with Herculite Doors, adds 
to the over-all feeling of open-vision, which is such a proven sales stimulator. Architects: 
Sanzenbacher, Morris & Taylor, Toledo, Ohio. 





PAINTS *« GLASS « CHEMICALS +» BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


« ETT. ee ee Te er aa —™S 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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MANUAL ON BOYS’ CLUB BUILDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION. A publication of Building Service 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 34 pp. 9” x 6”. $1 


A guide for architects, engineers and build- 
ers, this manual contains information on loca- 
tion of the building and selection of a site, 
as well as on design, construction and mainte- 
nance of boys’ club buildings. 


CHESKIN COLOR CHARTS FOR COLOR PLAN- 
NING. By Louis Cheskin. The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 814” x 5!”. 
Illus. $2.50 


This book presents a condensed but complete 
color system of 300 colors, taken from the 
Cheskin Color System which is composed of 
4,800 different colors. Three of the 300 colors 
are primaries: yellow, magenta red and 
green-blue. The remaining 297 colors can be 
mixed from some combination of the three 
primaries, black and white. Simple instruc- 
tions are given on the use of the charts and 
on mixing any of the 300 colors. 


CHESKIN COLOR WHEEL FOR COLOR PLANNING. 
By Louis Cheskin. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 11” x 11”. $5 


A tool for color planning, this wheel shows 
12 hues, 48 tints, 60 shades and 240 tones— 
a total of 360 colors. 


GARDENS. (‘The Things We See” series, No. 
7.) By Lady Allen of Hurtwood and Susan Jel- 
licoe. Penguin Books, Baltimore, Md. 64 pp. 
7” x 82”. Illus. $1.25 


This inexpensive little picture book (100- 
odd photographs) is crammed with good 
ideas for outdoor planning. In house land- 
scape, it touches lightly on everything from 
cheerful window boxes to lavish swimming 
pools, but most eye-opening for US readers 
are its ideas for public spaces, a field in 
which Europeans have long surpassed us. 
Here are simple, handsome settings for apart- 
ment buildings, schools and factories, corners 
of public parks designed for sun, chess or foun- 
tain watching, benches comfortable enough to 
keep people off the grass, litter baskets gay 
enough to attract litter. From Copenhagen 
there is an organized “junk playground” 
where children can build houses and dig 
caves, from Stockholm an abstract “jungle- 
gym” sculpture covered with climbing kids. 
There are restaurant gardens, roof gardens 
for factory and office workers, waiting gar- 
dens for railroad commuters. And there are 
quiet gardens for the dead that make the 
average cemetery look pompous and clut- 
tered. One thing is obvious from the pic- 
tures: if any outdoor space is carefully and 
beautifully designed, people will enjoy it 
enough not to abuse it. 


continued on p. 190 
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SPARTAN 


MOSETTES 


An extremely versatile natural clay type 
tile, available in full range of attractive 
unglazed colors. Sizes 1x1, 2x1, 2x2, %4” 
thick. Rugged, impermeable, slip resist- 
ant, with high degree of vitrification. 
Mounted in choice of unlimited patterns 
for easy and inexpensive setting, even 
in irregular spaces. 


A most practical tile for floors in Schools, 
Hospitals, Institutions and Swimming 
Pools. 


Other Spartan Specialties include: 


DRESDEN PORCELAIN — A vitreous porce- 
lain body tile in sizes 2x2, 2x1 and 1x1 approx. 
Eleven attractive colors to harmonize with or 
match glazed wall tile. Stain resistant. Easily 
cleaned. For residential and light duty com- 
mercial floors. 


CONDUCTIVE TILE — A much needed tile 
for Hospital Operating Rooms. Provides a con- 
ductive medium to dissipate electrostatic 
charges on personnel and equipment in contact 
with floor. Meets all specified requirements of 
National Fire Protective Assoc. Bulletin No. 56. 


Write for Complete Information 






‘One of the rs, ?, 
Manufacturers of Floor Tile 


MEMBER TILE COUNCIL 


AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 3, East Sparta, Ohio 
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More than a MILE of 


in National Distillers Products Corporation’s new 
120,000 square feet headquarters at 99 Park Avenue 
New York. 
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The best in pre-fabricated movable walls for all uses . . . Product of 
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TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION Ceo., Inc., 
owner-builder 


4 


Interior design & layout by 
MICHAEL SAPHIER 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 

4 


PRODUCERS OF: The new Arnot 
Partition-ettes; Arnot Functional Office 
Furniture; Hospital and Laboratory 
Equipment; Under. 

Equipment; Aetna Steel Doors and 
Frames; Kahr Bearings; Sorts Metal 
Office Partitions (Aetnawall). 
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——— Ale Space Between Floor 
and Concrete STAYS DRY 
in Bull Dog Installations 







cielo a telely 
FLOORS COST MONEY! 


TO PROTECT THEM SPECIFY BULL DOG 
atelel mati o’ 


The first and most important considera- 
tion in any flooring contract is proper in- 
stallation, which is what you get when 
you use Bull Dog Clips. Not only is the 
laying of floors a speedier and less costly 
job, but you are assured of a level, 
buckle- proof, non-squeaking floor that 
will last years longer and wear better, 
when you specify Bull Dog Floor Clips. 


. 
BULL DOG FLOOR CLIPS | 
GUARD AGAINST DRY ROT, 
WARPING AND SQUEAKING 
* 





3 Simple Steps for Installation 


1. Set floer clips in wet concrete. 


2. When concrete sets, open wing tabs with 
a screw driver or claw hammer. 


3. Level Sleepers in place and anchor with 
rust-proof, friction-tight nails furnished 
with every Bull Dog Floor Clip order. 


BULL DOG FLOOR CLIPS 


Year after year, the unique BULL DOG 
FLOOR CLIPS are giving the utmost 
floor satisfaction in thousands of schools, 
colleges, factories and countless other 
public and commercial buildings. 


There’s nothing to sani Bull Dog Clips | 
for Permanent Floor Security. Send for | 
sample clip and details today. 


“= BULL DOG 
JS =6FLOOR CLIP CO. 


AMPING CO 


IOWA 








ES MOINES 9 
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BOOK REVIEWS concinued 


VANITY AND VALUE—The Importance of Art for 
Our Time. 
Press, 386 Fourth Ave., 
pp. 52” x 84”. $5 


Exposition 
N.Y. 502 


By Francsco Memoli. 
New York 16, 


Taking a firm stand against “the destructive 
scientific and technological concepts of mod- 
ern materialism,” Francesco Memoli, Cincin- 
nati architect and noted esthetician, has writ- 
ten a lucid guide to the larger meaning of art 
in our society. The book combines four vol- 
umes in one: 1) Value: A Picture of Society; 
2) Economics: The Principles of Social Man- 
agement; 3) Vanity: A Discussion of Social 
Attitudes and Standards; 4) Esthetics: The 
Practical Means to Social Ends. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART. By Radhakamal 
Mukerjee. Philosophical Library iInc., 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 280 pp. 10” x 71/4”. 
Ilius. $10 


This book is the outcome of a series of spe- 
cial lectures at the Faculty of Arts in the 
University of Lucknow in India. 


ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN 1530-1830. Sy John 
Summerson. Published by Penguin Books Inc., 
3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 11, Md. 373 pp. 


7V2" x 10/2”. Illus. $8.50 


In addition to the main text describing the 
architecture of the period, there are two long 
appendices, one on Scottish architecture and 
the other on the architecture of the Thirteen 
Colonies. 


ART UNDER A DICTATORSHIP. 
Lehmann-Haupt. Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 277 pp. 644” x 
917”. Illus. $5.50 


By Hellmut 


Here for the first time in English is the com- 
plete story of the perversion of art to propa- 
ganda in twentieth-century dictatorships. 

In later chapters of the book Mr. Lehmann- 
Haupt considers the artistic policies of the 
Soviet Union and how they resemble those of 
Nazi Germany, but the body of the book deals 
with the Nazis, whose grim efficiency in cor- 
rupting the arts makes their regime the per- 
fect case study. He shows how all branches 
of the arts, from architecture to children’s 
art, were radically warped by them to suit 
their own ideological purpose. 

Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt was born in Ber- 
lin, the son of a professor of Ancient History 
at the University of Berlin. In 1929 he came 
to this country where he has now spent half 
his life. From 1948 to 1949 he worked with 
the American Military Government in Berlin 
as civil art administration officer and thus 
gained a first-hand knowledge of Nazi art. 
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Preserve the appearance of build- 
ings you design by specifying an 
Induced Draft Bifurcator® Fan to 
wagers constant boiler draft. This 
an unit supplies a controlled draft 
in any weather and eliminates the 
need for a tall, costly stack. Ade- 
quate draft is provided for high- 
pressure boilers delivering up to 
60,000 pounds of steam per hour 
and for low-pressure boilers rated 
up to 190,000 EDR. Ask your 
DeBothezat representative, listed in 
phone book, or send for catalog. 





INDUCED 
DRAFT 
BIFURCATOR 











The Induced 
Draft Bifurcator 
is an axial-flow 
fan in a divided 
housing. Flue 
gases are by- 
passed (bifur- 
cated) around 
the motor cham- 
ber so that \ 
motor stays fh \ 
cool, clean and \ 


accessible. ¢ ———— 
u 


ee ee eee 


DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-954 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, Iilinois 


Send Bulletin DB-32-53 on Induced Draft Bifurcators. 
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“A salute to those who made it possible” * 


Why so many of America’s finest schools have 





Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Awning Windows in Clem- 
son College Chemistry 
Building, Clemson, South 
Carolina. Architects: Hop- 
kins & Baker of Anderson, 
S. C. Contractor: Industrial 
Builders, Inc., Anderson, S.C. 








Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Awning and Projected Win- 
dows in Lower Merrion 
Schools, Ardmore, Pa. Note 
how the high bank of win- 
dows in the entrance wall 
lights the stairway. Archi- 
tects: Savery, Scheetz & 
Gilmour, Philadelphia. Con- 
tractor: Frank V. Warren, 
Philadelphia. 











Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Projected Windows in the 
Athletic Field House at 
Evanston High School, 
Evanston, Ill. Architects: 
Perkins & Will, Chicago. 
Contractor: Peter Hamlin 
Construction Co., Chicago. 
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Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows 
are selectec’ by architects and adminis- 
trators of many of the finest and best- 
looking s@hools in America. The 
reason is 40t appearance alone: be- 
cause of $eir quality construction, 
Fenestra Vgindows do an incompa- 
rable job. 

They provide more and better day- 
light. Fenegra Windows are engi- 
neered and recision built to be rigid 
and rugged without excess bulk. You 
get more glass area and clear-vision 
view per window opening. 

You get better ventilation, too. Tilt-in 
vents bring’ in, abundant fresh air, 
without drafts... shed rain outside. 
Other vents project-out to form 
weather-protéctive canopies over their 
openings. 

Screening and cleaning are safely, 
economically done from the inside... 
no ladders or scaffolds . .. no ex- 
pensive labor. 

You save on maintenance. Steel- 
strong window members and sturdy 
hardware assure years of trouble-free 
service. And Fenestra Windows are 
available Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
- . + Save thousands of dollars in 
painting costs every few years. 

Write for further information. Or 
call your Fenestra Representative 
(listed in the’ yellow pages of your 
phone book). Ask for our authorita- 
tive booklet oft Better Classroom Day- 
lighting. Detroit Steel Products Com- 

any, Dept. AF-9, 2296 East Grand 

lvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. *® 





ILDING 





Your need for windows that would give better school 


daylighting, protected ventilation and lower maintenance 1 NT E R M E Di AT E 
Sellau vee. cteathemens CULES. 1; VQ@ \ ste. winnows 
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heated by a blow torch to the point where it 
was deformed and the porcelain enamel was 
softened, yet the back of the panel remained 
cool enough to touch. Besides fireproofing 
and insulation, other important functions of 
the backing material are to give the panel 
rigidity, to keep the thin metal face flat at all 
times and to deaden impact sounds. A square 
foot of Porock 1” thick weighs 3 to 3% Ib. 
and costs about 50¢. 


Manufacturer: Erie Enameling Co., Erie, Pa. 





LORD & TAYLOR SUBURBAN STORE, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
52,000 sq. ft. of 34%” COMPOSITE POREX PLANK 

Designed by: Raymond Loewy 

Architect & Engineer: Irving W. Rutherford 

General Contractor: Edward Packtor Co. 


For Lowest Cost 








FLUORESCENT FIXTURE has large area and 
low brightness contrast 


Arealux commercial luminaire is wide and 
shallow, approximately 36” wide and 5” deep. 
Models are available with four, six or eight 
lamps in lengths of 4, 6 and 8’. The 8 unit 
is designed to take the new T-12 110-w., high- 








HEAT INSULATION-SOUND 


CONTROL and FIRE PROTECTION=RORE X 


When roof decks must provide maximum 
quality at minimum cost, 
architect chooses POREX... 
combines all these properties: 


@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ NAILABILITY 

@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY 
@ HEAT INSULATION 
e 


architect after 
because POREX 


SOUND CONTROL 








Plain POREX for short spans and Composite 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories 
and many other uses. For floors, precast 
lightweight concrete channel slabs and plank 
are available. 


ype coped Wares 


ON STEEL, WOOD or CONCRETE JOISTS 


SAFE UNIFORM LOADS 











Type Weight | Sofe loads Ibs/ sq. ft. 
of Thickness ibs/ in 

POREX Slab } Finish sq. ft. | 14” , 2/0" 34". 6’ . 8’ 

Plain 1%” %” 7 100 | 60 f= j= | — 

Plain 3° %” 10 — }100 |}50 j— |] — 

Composite | 3” %” 14 — |— |— 00! 60 


iste MANUFACTURING .., North Arlington, N.J. 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 
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output, rapid-start lamp. Fixtures may be 
surface mounted or suspended, singly, in rows 
or side to side. Individual top reflectors, or 
fully closed tops are available. Louvers are 
hinged in 4 sections for cleaning. Relamping 
can be done from side, without removing the 
Finish is high gloss white baked 
enamel. Price to consumer for four-lamp 96” 
unit is $137; six-lamp 96”, $165. 

Manufacturer: 


land Park, III. 


louvers. 


Lighting Products, Inc., High- 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURE hugs ceiling, has in. 
terlocking plastic sides and bottom 


Extruded polystyrene plastic sides and bot- 
tom of the Challenger commercial luminaire 
interlock to support themselves without the 
use of metal framing members. The only 
visible metal is a narrow line down the center 
of the fixture. Sides of ribbed diffusing plastic 
and bottoms of clear plastic in prismatic lens 
form result in maximum light intensity di- 
rectly below the fixture with low brightness 
at oblique angles. Ballasts are housed in a 


ventilated central channel, permitting the 


over-all depth of the fixture to be reduced to 
Enameled metal reflector tops 


less than 4”, 








rp— 14ve" ——_~+ 
O OO dee’ 
ott oe 


interlock with the plastic sides to form a dust- 
free enclosure. 











Relamping is done by push- 
ing up the plastic bottom and removing it. 
Fixtures may be stem-mounted if desired. Re- 
flector tops may be omitted and metal louvers 
substituted for the bottom panels. No extra 
parts or accessories are required for continu- 
ous mounting. Contractor’s net price for two- 
lamp 40” unit is $23.75; for four-lamp 96”, 
$67.20. 


Manufacturer: Globe Lighting Products, Inc. 
2121 S. Main St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
continued on p. 204 
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Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Industrial Steel 
Windows in Riverside Laundry, Dania, Florida. Engi- 
neer: L. B. Taylor, Miami, Florida. Contractor: Witters 
Construction Co., Hialeah, Florida. 


SIVERSID =_LAUNDR} 


“A salute to those who made it possible” * 


They'll clean up 
on maintenance savings here! 


Here, the outside air around this laundry is 
full of salt water. And you can imagine what 
it’s like inside. The air soaked with moisture. 
Walls and windows wet. But the Fenestra* 
Industrial Steel Windows in this building will 
never rust! 

They are Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
Industrial Steel Windows. They’ll save thou- 
sands of dollars in paint and labor—every few 
years, for the life of the building — because they 
never need painting. And they cost no more 
than regular steel windows with two inside-out- 
side field coats of paint! 

Fenestra has the only plant and equipment 
in America especially designed for the highly 
specialized job of window galvanizing. For 
complete details on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized Industrial Steel Windows, call 
your Fenestra representative—he’s listed in the 


Your desire for windows of strong material that would 
resist rust resulted in Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galva- 
nized Industriol Steel Windows—a great advancement 
in building products. 


phone book yellow pages—or write the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Dept. AF-9, 2296 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. + 





BEND TEST shows why Fenestra Steel Windows are called Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. When two pieces of galvanized steel are 
bent, then straightened, some types of galvanizing crack open, 
leaving the steel vulnerable. The Fenestra piece stays protected. 


SUPER HOT-DIP 


GALVANIZED INDUSTRIAL 


CUCSEI \ rece was 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued from p. 200 








FLUORESCENT FIXTURE doubles as acous- 
tic ceiling 


Sono-Lume is the appropriate name of a new 
sound-absorbent lighting fixture. An extended 
double cove reflector ensures good light dis- 
tribution and also functions as an accoustical 
material. For this purpose the metal reflector 
is perforated and backed with glass fiber. 
Each 4 length is equal in sound-reduction 
effect to 10 sq. ft. of acoustically treated flat 








for a 


SECURE barrier against 


hydrostatic head 
call for 











Karnak 


WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 


Here’s how the Karnak Membrane System is superior to ordinary methods 
of waterproofing, especially where there is danger of water seepage. 


the Karnak long-fibre- 
cotion cloth, which has 
been saturated with specially 
prepared asphalt, is layered, 
on the job, with alternate 
moppings of a highly refined 
and very ductile asphalt. The 
open mesh of the fabric al- 
lows the coating to penetrate 
and interlock the layers. This 
provides a firm mechanical 


bond that resists abrasions, cracks, settling 
and maintains water resistance through 





the life of the structure. 

Karnak Fabric is non-stick- 
ing, unrolls easily to the very 
end... works faster with no 
waste. It is packed in sturdy 
corrugated cartons for pro- 
tected shipping and storage. 
Available through water- 
proofing contractors, or dis- 
tributors or write us for in- 
formation. Made by Lewis 


Asphalt Engineering Corp.. 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N.Y. 


© L.A.E. Corp. 


OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 
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ceiling. For maximum noise reduction, fix. 
tures should be installed in continuous rows 
with a spacing of not more than 6’ to center, 

Sono-Lume costs less than separate installa. 
tions of lighting and sound control. It was 
designed especially for use in schools, offices 
and stores where both noise reduction and 
high-level illumination are desired but the 
budget will not stretch to cover both installa- 
tions. The new fixtures are available in 4 and 
8’ lengths, with all plastic shielding as illus. 
trated, or louver shielding. Price of 4 unit is 
$70.22, 8’ unit $134.38. 


Manufacturer: Sylvania Electric Products, 


Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





HEATING CONTROL SYSTEM for school 


doubles as fire alarm 


The advantages of individual classroom ther- 
mostats are now well recognized: the teacher 
can adjust the temperature of the room to 
the varying activities of the class. School- 
master Control system carries this idea one 
step further by permitting the principal to 
maintain push-button supervision over tem- 
peratures in all classrooms without leaving his 
office. He has only to push any one of the 24 
buttons on the monitoring control panel, and 
the temperature in that room will register on 
the dial in front of him. Thermostats are 
equipped with fusible links, and temperatures 
above 136° F. will sound an alarm and cause 
a red light to glow under the transparent but- 
ton for that room on the control panel. This 
gives the supervisor an audible warning of the 
presence of fire, and immediate information 
as to its exact location. Fire-detecting ele- 
ments may be installed in storage rooms and 
other places where thermostats are not re- 
quired. Panel box is approximately 9” x 1444” 
and may be surface mounted or flush. School- 
master Control costs about 10% more than a 
standard pnuematic individual room control 
system, or approximately $30 per room. 
Manufacturer: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co, 

continued on p. 210 
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Thermopane insulating glass was specified for the Wyatt 

Building after careful calculation by Architect A. R. 

Clas and Consulting Engineers Karsunky, Weller and 

Gooch, both of Washington, D.C. 

Their decision to use Thermopane was based on the 

following: 
The insulation provided by the Thermopane enabled 
them to save approximately $16,000 on the size of 
the original heating and air-conditioning plant. 
The Thermopane (glass and installation) cost about 
$18,000 more than would single plate glass for the 
same 441 windows. 


Savings in operation of the oil heating and the air- 


INSULATING 





How Shermopane 


will pay for itself 
in just 4 years 


in the Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





conditioning system were computed at $530 annually. 


Result: Thermopane would pay for itself in four years 
—from then on it would return a profit. 


How long since you’ve computed 7 hermopane’s values 
in the light of up-to-date costs for the glass, the heating 
and cooling equipment, and the cost of operating them? 
Not to mention the extra comfort and the extra appeal 
to tenants. Look into it, thoroughly, before specifications 
are drawn up for your next building. 

Thermopane does cost more. So do most up-to-date im- 
provements. Measure its cost against return and you'll 
see the wisdom of its use in many new structures like the 
Wyatt Building. 









Two Panes of Gloss 





Blanket of dry air 
insulates 








Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal* keeps 
air dry and clean 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, O. 
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MULLION | | ry. | | | aoe. 


DOOR FRAME 









‘Blocks corry woter 
i@wdy from door. 






| | 
' toh 


NO. 190 DOOR CONTROL (Specify No. 190V for Federal Specifications) 





... Better Because 


Completely reversible for right or left hand doors. 
Weep-holes in end blocks carry water away from door. 
Hold open tension is adjustable—may be set for manual 
or fully automatic operation. 

One piece channel fastened directly to door with thru bolts. 














ALUMINUM FRAMING simplifies construction of 
corrugated plastic partitions and doors 


Translucent and colorful office partitions of 
corrugated plastic can be easily erected, and 
just as easily taken down, by the use of 
extruded aluminum structural members de- 
signed for this purpose. Doors can be built 
by the same method. A complete kit for a 
3’ x 7 door includes stiles, rails, hinges, lock, 
push plate and bars. The door is shipped 
knocked-down and can be readily assembled 
by anyone who can use a screw driver and 
wrench, List price for the door kit is $80, 
Special sizes cost $17.40 extra, but sizes 
smaller than standard can be had by simply 
cutting the aluminum members to the re- 
quired size with a hack saw, before assem- 
bling. A wide choice of colors and patterns 
is available in the several brands of cor- 
rugated plastic now on the market. The door 
can also be used to advantage in a conven- 
tional solid partition. 

Manufacturer: Desco Metals Co., 2265 Wil- 
kens, Detroit 7, Mich. 


FRAMELESS CELLULAR WALL formed by 
interlocking metal sections 


Con-Wall is an easy-to-erect system for 
building walls and partitions. No skill is 
required and no tools are used. Two sim- 
ple sections of aluminum or steel interlock 
to form a 5”-thick wall. The parts nest for 
shipment and storage. For permanent con- 
struction, the interlocking sections can be 
tack-welded. Otherwise the wall can be 
easily demounted with full salvage and re- 








erected elsewhere or stored until needed. 
Facing materials can be “buttoned” on if 
desired. Con-Wall can also be used as a 
floor or roof. Estimated price in place, 70¢ 
psf. 

Manufacturer: Roedter Products, 343 Bry- 
ant Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


continued on p. 216 
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Springfield Chicago 2 











Stigeas: sunece 


As a result of Bayley Visioneering you can now 
execute many of your choice design treatments in 
modern panel-wall construction, without the costli- 
ness of special window designing. With Bayley sub- 
frame design, which accommodates separate window 
units, standard Bayley Aluminum Projected Win- 
dows (with channel frames) of any standard size can 
be used—offering wide flexibility in the use of newer 
panel decorating materials, plus the desired window 
area for providing maximum air, light and vision. 


dows of advanced design. 


Springfield, Ohio 


District Offices: 
New York 17 


modern building trends 


* Visioneering—T he science of coordinating vision, 
air and light in modern building walls with win- 


Bayley Viisioncering’ Reftcts 75 Yeas of Reliability : 


Copyright 1953 The William Bayley Company 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 


isioneering 


meets the demands of 


TIBI T 


eee eeeceni 
INI ALL 
TIMI MUA AIA 


e008. 008.8% 
TRIBAL 


see theses 
+H IRIE 
Oeleetcane 


Window units are available in a variety of ventilator 
arrangements. And in addition to the many other 
advantages of the projected type window, the main- 
tenance-free aluminum construction complements all 
types of building materials. If you’re not fully ac- 
quainted with this newest Bayley development look 
up Bayley’s Aluminum Window Catalog in Sweet’s 
—or better yet, write for a Bayley Catalog.and full 
size drafting room details 


GUARD PSYCHIATRIC 


























oe 





Washington 16 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued from p. 210 








GLARE-REDUCING GLASS BLOCKS contain 
green-tinted fibrous glass filters to cut glare and 
promote cool, restful interiors 


Suntrol is the trade name for a new series of 
double-cavity glass blocks designed to over- 
come high brightness problems resulting from 
sun and snow. They contain a pale green 
diffusing screen which, it is claimed, reduces 
glare by 35% and instantaneous heat gain by 
25%. Further, the new block has a specially 
toughened exterior face with almost twice 
the impact resistance of standard blocks. 















Perfect for that new hotel... 
America’s most beautiful 
rubber flooring ! 





_— YVnUCO 


AMERICAN BILTRITE™“E 
RUBBER FLOORING 


RUBBER COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


in Canada—American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Affiliates ... Biltrite Rubber Company, Chelsea 50, Mass. ¢ American Tile & Rubber Co., 
Trenton 2, N. J. © Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass. © American Tile & Rubber Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec © Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 


Also makers of Biltrite NURON for Shoe Soles, Luggage and Accessories—and Biltrite Rubber Heels 
26 COLOR SAMPLE KIT...YOURS ON REQUEST 





AMTICO, Dept. MB-22, Trenton 2, New Jersey 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free box of 4°’ x 4°" samples of Amtico Flooring in 
stondard Ye" gauge and all 26 stock colors—also illustrated literature. 


NAME 
FIRM... 
ADDRESS. ... eg Lech ain s's wu.aiy es wiat OMG kbinhseve at 
CITY EE TE, ae ae: Se 
: (Please attach coupon fo your business card or letterhead) 
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Although colorless diffusing blocks have 
long been available, the new tinted blocks 
provide a cooler light and a more relaxed 
atmosphere. The green diffusing screen is 
employed in three types of standard glass 
block: 1) in a light-directing wall block that 
throws light upward toward the ceiling; 
2) in a light-diffusing wall block that directs 
light equally in all directions; and 3) in a 
skytrol toplighting block that diffuses light 
laterally over wide floor areas. 


The new block is of standard dimensions, 
1134” square and 37%” thick. It is manufac- 
tured in two halves and the 0.020” thick 
fibrous glass screen is sealed across the 
center of the block to prevent direct light 
from passing through it. Weight of the block 
is 15 lb; estimated “U” value, 0.44. The 
cost is no more than standard double-cavity 
blocks, approximately $1.55 per block when 
bought by the carload from dealers. 


Manufacturer: Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 1 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


LEATHER TILES make luxurious but durable 
flooring, handsome walls 


Although we spend most of our lives walking 
on leather soles, the prospect of using leather 
for flooring comes as something of a shock. 
Leather tiles, 444” x 444” and 4144” x 9”, are 
now offered for use on floors, walls or furni- 
ture tops. Pigs Kin, in spite of its synthetic 
sound, is genuine pigskin leather, taken from 
the toughest portion of the hide. The tiles are 
natural tan color and have slightly chamfered 








edges. About 1/5” thick, the tiles are very 
flexible and can be easily cut and fitted 
around corners and into coves. They can be 
installed over any smooth surface by means 
of a special adhesive furnished by the man- 
ufacturer. Pigskin tiles have been laboratory- 
tested for abrasion, indentation, absorption 
and resistance to heat, acid, alkalis, solvents 
and stains, and proved equal or superior 
on all counts to standard cork flooring. The 
tiles cost $1.25 per sq. ft., and the special ad- 
hesive sells for $5.91 per gal., delivered. 


Manufacturer: Kiefer Tanning Co., 240 Front 
Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


continued on p. 222 
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KENTILE asphalt tile floors meet small store 
requirements for durability... beauty...economy 





Every unit in a modern shopping center has its own _made. Years of heaviest traffic can’t harm it, discolor ALA. 23.6] 
special, flooring problems! But, all floors must be _ it or destroy the crisp, clear, tile-deep colors. The wide 
long lasting, attractive, economical, easy-to-clean. color selection offers limitless design opportunities 
When you specify Kentile you answer all these needs. __... makes “custom” flooring easy and economical to 

KENTILE costs less to buy, install and maintain. achieve. Find out for yourself why KENTILE is Amer- 
And, it is one of the toughest, most durable floors _ica’s most-used commercial floor. 











ra Specifications and Technical Data | 
Pas = 1 

BRERE! ; ae INSTALLATION: Over any smooth, firm interior surface 
see eee tee Bak) —y~~ free from spring, oil, grease and foreign matter... over 
metal, wood, plywood, concrete, radiant heated concrete 
slab, concrete that is in direct contact with the earth; on | 
ot below grade. 


THICKNESSES: KENTILE is available in two gauges: 1/8” 
for residential and most commercial uses—3/16” for indus- 
trial use and where extra-heavy duty flooring is nzeded. 


— 


SIZES: Standard tile is 9” x 9”. 3 


fee Bea. 


SPECIAL KENTILE: Greaseproof asphalt tile for use around 






































: meat counters, in bakeries, beauty shops, in a wide range 
. of marbleized colors—extremely resistant to fats and oils, q 
" alcohols, alkalis and most acid solutions. 
Approximate Installed Prices (per sq. ft.) . 
1/8” Gauge 3/16” Gouge 1 
KENTILE: A Colors 20¢ 25¢ ‘f 
KENTILE: B Colors 25¢ 30¢ q 
KENTILE: C Colors 30¢ 40¢ 
KENTILE: D Coiors 35¢ 40¢ : 
SPECIAL KENTILE 40¢ 50¢ ’ 
KENTILE ASPHALT TILE easily withstands the constant daily wear and tear of heavily- These; cage ete Buse Gu qatinem ‘eres EP HAC 29, Hi. over ‘ 
loaded hand trucks, shoppers’ carts and continuous foot traffic. Spilled foods, acids and rims eee Cater ao. oe a Group "A." the 
' alkalis can’t harm it...mild soap and water cleans it quickly and thoroughly. An occa- pares Pr: care a panini ane tonne 
sional self-polishing, no-rub waxing keeps Kentile bright, fresh and new-looking. , . ; ql 
) 
ry cileianas , ' : 
ad Samples and Technical Literature available to architects, builders and 
+ designers on request. Contact the Kentile Flooring Contractor listed under KEN I i E 
a FLOORS in the Classified Phone Book. Or, write the nearest Kentile, Inc. ® 
office listed below stating the samples and information desired. Be sure to 
. request samples of ThemeTile die-cut inserts, Feature Strip and KenBase. The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty te) 
on ) 
its , 7 - . 
= ¢.geemet Kentile is the floor your clients know and want... 
a s\¥ 
he 5 | 
- BACKED BY MORE FULL-COLOR ADVERTISING THAN ANY OTHER ASPHALT TILE FLOOR 
il KENTILE * KENCORK + KENRUBBER * KENFLEX + KENFLOR 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


KENTILE, INC., 58 SECOND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK * 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK © 705 ARCHITECTS BU‘LDING, 17TH AND 
SANSOM STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA °* 1211 NBC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO * 900 PEACHTREE STREET N. E., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
2020 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI ¢ 4532 SO. KOLIN AVENUE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS * 4501 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 586, CAL. 
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CLAY PIPE for industrial waste has plastic screw- 
seal joint 


Designed especially for handling corrosive 
fumes and liquids, Screw-Seal is made of 
extra-strength, premium grade vitrified clay 
pipe. On each end of the 3’ lengths of pipe, 
a threaded plastic ring is cast in place at the 
factory. The ring is resilient polyvinyl chlor- 
ide, called Plastisol. A separate collar, with 
female threads, is made of hard phenolic 








DO 
WASHROOM 
CONTACTS 
LEAD TO 
SPREAD OF 
INFECTIONS? 


MODERN BRADLEYS 
ELIMINATE 
SUCH CONTACTS 


Physicians and nurses today warn against 
unnecessary contacts to reduce chance of 
spreading polio and other diseases. 
The Bradley DUO-Washfountain has a spray- 
head that provides clean running water and 
controlled by a convenient foot-pedal. There 
can be no contact of dirty hands that others 
SPRAYHEAD REPLACES 2 FAUCETS may touch. Also the foot-control eliminates 
gta, waste of water, the water supply being instantly 
= cut off when foot is removed from the pedal. 
The bowl of the Bradley is also self-flushing, 
preventing collection of contaminating water 
in the bowl and reducing janitor work. 
Thus Bradley DUO-Washfountains for 
new washrooms and replacements not only 
guard against spread of disease but provide 
the most economical and modern sanitary 
washing facilities ...... BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO.,223' W. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


fear RPRADIEV > 
iiawicese. Do A ynarhfountaiwd 


FOOT PEDAL CONTROL 





Twe can wash—yet each with 
spray of clean running water. 

















Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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plastic. Screw joints are easily made, requir. 
ing only three turns by hand and one by 
strap-wrench. The resulting joint is under 
constant compression and is watertight and 
gas tight. It will withstand most corrosive 
industrial wastes, including hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids in any concentration. Because 
of the resilient nature of the plastic seal, 
vibration does not affect it and pipe can be 


£° 


out of line as much as 6° without causing a 





leak. For locations where the screw-seal can 
not be used, a split-flange union is provided, 
which is bolted together over a_ polyvinyl 
gasket. A complete line of screw-seal fittings 
is provided. F.O.B. prices: 4” inside diameter 
pipe, $1.50 per lin. ft.; 6” pipe $2.25 per ft.; 
8” pipe $3 per ft. 


Manufacturer: Robinson Clay Product Co., 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


CLAY PIPE with built-in plastic joint seals by 
pushing together 

Fifty feet of clay pipe can be laid in 15 
minutes by using the new Amvit jointed 
pipe. Precast plastic rings are molded into 
the bell and spigot ends of the pipe at the 
factory. The ring at the bell end has a con- 
cave surface and the spigot ring has a con- 


LASTIC RING 





vex surface. The pipe is joined by lubricat- 
ing the joint with water and pushing the two 
pieces of pipe together. Since the plastic at 
the spigot end is slightly larger in diameter 
than the ring at the bell end, the completed 
joint is under constant compression, insur- 
ing tightness. The joint, of polyvinyl chlo- 
ride, is immune to weather, underground 
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gives you 7 reasons 


why copper means 





a better home! 





Boe SRatRtS 


It’s full weight — Look for the die- 
stamped Chase Trade Mark and Weight 
Stamp—your assurance that Chase 
Copper Roofing Products have stabil- 
ity and permanence. 





It can be soldered... with ease and 
economy—Long-lasting, water-tight 
joints are assured when standard sol- 


dering techniques are applied to Chase 
Copper Roofing Products. 
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Seams are adequate — Chase Copper 
Leaders are formed from full-width 


strips, to assure strong, expansion- 
proof seams. 











¥ PRA? 


It's architecturally harmonious — Mod- 
ern or traditional design both benefit 
from Copper’s rich appearance—a 
metal protected and beautified by 
nature itself. 








Pete piee 


It won't rust and resists corrosion — 
Copper’s resistance to the elements is 
traditional—even in areas where atmos- 
pheric conditions destroy other metals. 
Its performance is proved over centu- 
ries of experience. 






OS dl sii 


Corrugations are deep and generous — 
Chase Copper Downspouts have full- 
depth corrugations, ample for tempera- 
ture ranges in any climate. 


It’s economical —The ratio of first-cost 
to years of service is at a bare mini- 
mum, when Copper is used. And, the 
relationship of copper to overall build- 
ing costs is as reasonable as it ever was 
in the past. 


For maximum life and perform- 
ance, install Chase full weight 
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BRASS & COPPER CO. 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT + SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


Albany Chicago Denver t 
Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit 

Baltimore Cleveland Houston 
Boston Dallas 


Indianapolis Minneapolis 


’ a’ ,. copper leaders, gutters and 
ge roofing accessories. 


The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 


Kansas City, Mo. Newark Pittsburgh Sen francisco 
Los Angeles New Orleans Providence Seattle 
Milwaukee New York Rochester} _ Waterbury 
Philadelphia St. Louis (‘sale office only) 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued eee p. 222 














conditions, roots, acids, alkalies, oil, sewage 
and most industrial wastes. The joint will 
withstand a pressure of 30 psi and, by using 
an adhesive as a lubricating agent, hydro- 
static pressures of 80 psi have been with- 
stood. Since the plastic is resilient, the 
result is a ball and socket type of joint, 
which has remarkable flexibility. Pipe can 
be as much as 7° out of line without injury 
to the seal at the joint. This property can 


be used to make long sweep turns without 


special fittings. With 6° offset at each joint, 
a 90° turn can be made in eight 2’ lengths 
of pipe, the turn having a radius of 91,’ 
Another advantage of the resilient joint is 
that a section can be removed from an in- 
stalled line without disturbing more than 
the two adjacent pieces. Prices: 4” diam- 
eter, 46.5¢ per ft.; 6”, 58.5¢; 8”, 88¢ all 
F.O.B. 

Manufacturer: American Vitrified Products 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 




















supported acoustica 


‘modern building construction, 


sta Important | Plus: The Seuplits 
assembly provides, in addition to 2-hour 
fire-rated protection, thermal ‘insulation 


with vapor barrier, and exception- 
ally high @coustical properties. 


Write for complete 
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otection with mechanically 
ceilings — another 
step forward in safety and-economy for 
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FYRATE, Inc. 
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ALL-WOOL TUFTED CARPET retails for less 
than $10 per sq. yd. 


Said to be a revolutionary development, the 
first all-wool tufted carpet, woven on a warp 
and woof of jute, results in a floor covering 
of a high quality at a moderate price. Called 





Counterpoint, the new carpet is available in 
12’ width in four 


quoise and beige; 


color combinations: tur- 
two shades of green and 


gray; gold, beige and white, beige, gray and 
white. 
Manufacturer: A. & M. Karagheusian, Ine. 


295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


ALUMINUM FOIL INSULATION has asbestos 
core 


Insul-Attic is a low-cost insulation consisting 
of aluminum foil laminated to one or both 
sides of 10 lb. asbestos felt, 
incombustible 


and is therefore 
and immune to attack by rot 
or vermin. Like other aluminum foil insula- 
tions, it is an excellent vapor barrier, has low 
heat capacity, and is clean, light and easy to 
apply. The insulation is available in rolls of 
100 sq. ft., 18” or 36” wide. Price in quanti- 
ties of 25 M sq. ft. and over, foil one side: $20 
M sq. ft.; $27 M. 

Manufacturer: Norristown Magnesia & As 
bestos Co., 


foil both sides: 


Norristown, Pa. 





WHITEPRINT MACHINE produces 42” wide 
positive prints at 30’ per minute 


The new compact, high-capacity Ozalid Model 
800 will be in production this fall. Operation 
is continuous through exposure and develop- 
rehandling Various 


ment; no is required. 


automatic controls assure uniform printing 

. . . . ’ 
and developing. Speed is adjustable from 8’ 
to 30’ per minute. 


offered. 


Manufacturer: 


Front or rear delivery is 
$3,250 
Ozalid, 


Price: 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


continued on p. 232 
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PRODUCT NEWS continued from p. 230 


CABINET HINGES permit flush front cabinets 
cut from single piece of plywood 


Cabinets designed so that the doors completely 
overlap the frames and form the entire cab- 
inet front are both economical and attractive. 
Economical because the entire front can be 
cut from a single piece of plywood and the 
frame, being fully concealed, does not have 
to be of select quality. Attractive because of 





the completely flush appearance and the con- 











ALUMILINE 


INTRODUCES NEW 








(ALCOA’S ARCHITECTURAL GOLD PROCESS) 










THE FINISH THAT 





ARCHITECTS HAVE WANTED 































Gold Lite is a colored Alumilite finish that has 
been exposure-tested by Alcoa for a period in 
excess of 10 years, yet has shown no percep- 
tible signs of fading. New! Gold Lite is offered 
for the first timie for Store Fronts and Entrances 
using extruded aluminum. Gold Lite achieves 
unusual and attractive effects at . 4 
: @ cost comparable to standard : 
Alumilite finishes. 


..- FOR YEARS! 





. 


— - SS 


‘ 






Highly resistant to weor 
ond tornish, Gold Lite 
requires a minimum of 
maintenance. Gold Lite 
is available in all Alumi- 
line extruded Alumilited 
aluminum products as 
shown in our catalogs. 
Also available for cus- 
tom windows, spandrels, 
facia, curtain wall con- 
struction, etc. Choice of 
lustrous polished finish, 
or rich sotin finish, 
















® Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 


















SEND FOR ADDITIONAL GOLD LITE INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


tT h e ALUMILINE C OF Pp. Dunnell Lane, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Store Front Construction... Entrances...Doors... Windows... and Special Aluminum Building Materials 


see our catalog in 





or write ‘or copy 

















tinuity of the grain of the plywood. Hinges 
suitable for this type of construction have 
often been hard to come by. Now Stanley 
offers both pivot and offset loose-pin hinges 
designed for this purpose. Each type comes 
in two models, for attaching to horizontal or 
vertical framing members. The loose-pin hinge 
is also available in a third model, for hang- 
ing two doors back to back on the same par- 
tition. All fastenings are concealed when the 
doors are closed and the exposed portions of 
the hinge are inconspicuous. Hinges are made 
of steel in several finishes: bright zinc, bright 
brass, satin bronze, or primed for painting. 
Cost 40 to 60¢ per pair, according to finish. 

A new magnetic catch for cabinet doors 
has also been announced. The catch fits be- 
tween door and shelf, so that no part pro- 
jects into the cabinet. The magnet is spring 
mounted in an anodized aluminum housing. 
The strike is steel, 
approximately 70¢ per set including screws. 


The Works, 


bright zinc plated. Cost: 


Manufacturer: Stanley New 


Britain, Conn. 


GIANT DITCHING MACHINE will dig gorge 
30’ deep and 15’ wide 


Buckeye Model 435, now being designed, will 
be a mechanical monster 81’ long, 15’ high 
and 12’ wide, and will weigh an estimated 65 
tons. It will be used to excavate intercepting 


outfall 


aqueducts and other big ditches. At a price of 


and sewer trenches, water diversion 
$100.000, the new machine will be a bargain, 
to the the 


equipment now used for this type of work 


according manufacturer, since 
costs twice as much. 


Vanufacturer: Gar Wood Industries, Wayne, 
Mich. 
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